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Established 1844. 
The Journal, 1873. 


A GOOD WORD EACH WEEK. 
XXXVII. 

THE /aborer ts worthy of his hire, but the gospel 
minister being employed by the Divine Master, looks to 
jim and not to man for his hire, which is peace of mind 
and assurance of divine approval. 


—SAMUEL M. JANNEY. 


From his Memoirs, p. 184. 


MY SOUL IS A SPIRIT WITH WINGS. 
I CREEP along by the dusty way. 
How the great elm-boughs quiver and sway ! 
Far is the sky—ah, far away !— 
But my soul is a spirit with wings. 
I lay me under the hedgerows brown ; 
Weary and worn I lay me down. 
Chill is the earth, and the far clouds frown, 
But my soul is a spirit with wings. 


O torrent and tempest may batter and beat me : 
The winter may freeze and the summer may 
heat me : 
But I've that within, within, to complete me,— 
My soul is a spirit with wings. 
— Hannah Parker Kimball, in Christian Register. 


RICHMOND CONFERENCE PAPERS. 
Il. 
RELIGIOUS CULTURE IN THE HOME. 
BY ISAAC H. CLOTHIER. 

I arproacu the subject which has been assigned me, 
not with diffidence alone, but with a profound distrust 
of my qualification to treat it in a manner correspond- 
ing to its importance, and adequately to meet the 
views of this earnest convocation of the Religious 
Society of Friends. And yet with opportunities for 
observation perhaps equal to those of most Friends, 
I recognize deficiencies among us in the direction 
indicated, greater perhaps and more prevalent than 
among the families of members of Christian churches 
generally, And this distinct belief in and acknowl- 
edzment of deficiencies, and especially in my own 
case,as one of the heads of a large family, is my 
sole hope of presenting thoughts worthy of expres- 
sion and consideration on such a subject and on an 
occasion like the present. Out of a realization of 
need, therefore, out of poverty, not out of the rich- 
ness of experience, must my expression come. 

Organization for Christian public worship as in- 
stituted by the Apostle Paul, has undoubtedly been a 
powerful means of aiding the human race in a realiza- 
tion of their duty to God and to their fellowmen. 
Imperfect though its results have been, its general 
tendency and efficiency in bringing man nearer to God, 
and its influence for good on the world, directly and 
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indirectly, can scarcely be estimated. The assembling 
of numbers together in the joint capacity of worship- 
pers cannot but be productive of good, as all proper 
organization is effective of results which individual 
effort alone cannot accomplish, and especially is this 
the case in religious fellowship. There is something 
in association, in the direct influence of spirit on spirit, 
of mind on mind, bringing about in the union of 
effort an exaltation and an activity of soul which can 
hardly be reached by separate personal action. And 
so the church, with its organized union of individual 
effort, has since the time of the Apostle, with all its 
imperfections and drawbacks, undoubtedly been a 
powerful means for good to the human race. The 
inculcation—in degree—of habits of devotion, the 
development of individual allegiance to God, the con- 
fession of service to him, and, above all, the constant 
communion with him, tend powerfully towards 
making mana fit instrument for his service in the 
world and to the sanctifying and uplifting of human 
life. This spiritual condition, when attained, is not 
alone a preparation for eternity, but is the very crown 
of earthly existence. The attendance on _ public 
worship, the participation in the service of the church, 
however, is not of itself sufficient. To attain the 
Christian dispensation, to even approach the possible 
heights of human life, there must be this daily com- 
munion with the All-Father, thereby constantly ele- 
vating and nourishing the spiritual life as is possible 
in no other way. 

While public worship, however, is a duty to others, 
and a distinct help to one’s self, it cannot take the place 
of individual worship, of personal daily or hourly 
communion with the Author of our existence, with 
the Omnipotent and Eternal God. If we admit this, 
what then is the duty and the privilege in the family 
capacity in the inner sanctuary of the true home? 
This brings us to the heart of the subject now under 
consideration, and the question naturally arises— 
What is religious culture? Is it not the inculcation 
and observance of habits which tend to the constantly 
increasing development of the religious and spiritual 
life ? What are the most effective means for religious 
culture in the home ? 

The subject is a delicate one, and one that needs 
to be treated with a profound appreciation of its in- 
fluence under favorable conditions in moulding the 
spiritual lives of the young, and of all who come into 
the true spirit of worship, by making it a part of their 
daily lives at home and abroad, and, therefore, part 
of themselves individually. 

It may be a shock to some concerned Friends in 
this body, whose individual and family experience may 
lead them to question the accuracy of the statement, 
but I believe it to be a fact, that in the Society of 
Friends the custom of united family worship is not 
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generally observed, but that, on the contrary, there is 
a distinct lack therein. This has arisen, I believe, 
not from indifference, but from causes widely different 
therefrom, dating far back, and which should be 
mentioned here. The Society in its early days, in 
the desire to bear testimony against that which was 
formal and outward, and in the endeavor to adhere to 
an inward and spiritual religion, manifesting itself in 
godly living, in its distrust of forms and rituals as 
liable to take the place of the essentials of religion, 
perhaps unconsciously went too far, and dispensed 
with certain helps thereto, which, while they might 
be safely dispensed with under conditions of the 
highest spiritual living, cannot be permanently given 
up without real disadvantage—even danger—under 
the usual and inevitable conditions of normal human 
life and needs. The absence of form and ritual, the 
use of the simplest modes of worship, the belief in 
and practice of the highest standards of essential and 
practical religion, perhaps gradually led to some un- 
conscious disregard of habits of joint daily worship 
in the family circle, which it is the purpose of this 
paper to consider and to make inquiry concerning, 
with the hope that answers from others in this as- 
sembly may throw light upon a subject, which, asso- 
ciated as it is with our joint family relationship and 
duty to the Supreme Being, and to each other, is of 
primal importance. Is it not a fact that our ancestors, 
the Friends of the olden time, and even those of the 
generation preceding ours, in their high standards of 
spiritual living, their close dwelling to the Divine 
Life, and their consequent simplicity in all things, set 
a standard which we are not called upon to accept as 
our standard, nor to follow as an example, in another 
age and under different conditions, which naturally 
involve a different call to duty ; essentially the same 
in spirit, but widely differing in manifestation. The 
mission of the founders was from the nature of the 
case a radical one, and as they were pioneers, so were 
they to the outward eye fanatics, as all great pioneer 
reformers have been and ever will be, from causes 
apparently inherent in human nature and probably of 
the divine ordering. 

Their lives were a constant devotion, in their 
severe adherence to the essentials of religion, and 
even in their apparent disregard of outward expres- 
sions of worship in the public gathering, or in the 
family circle. Undoubted abuses then permeated the 
church ; rigid adherence to theological tenets ; perse- 
cution of all who differed therefrom (when the power 
to persecute existed) ; extreme outward forms which 
seemed to stifle the true spiritual life—all these called 
for a protest, and a return, or rather an advance to 
the simple religion of Jesus; and the protest came in 
the rise of the Society of Friends, with its call to the 
church and to mankind to divest religion of all extran- 
eous and hindering accompaniments. We, the suc- 
cessors and inheritors of a precious charge, are con- 
fronted by widely different conditions. The blessed 
and pervasive spirit of the Master has, especially in 
the last generation, more fully entered into the life and 
sensibly influenced the attitude of the Christian church, 
and the severe protest our ancestors felt called upon 


to make against merely outward forms of worship, 
against cold and rigid creeds, devoid of the warm and 
living spirit, and against religious persecution—now 
happily almost antiquated—has not been required of 
us, in the form or to the extent which was required 
of them. But in this fact itself, perhaps the danger 
lies which accompanies a great inheritance without 
adequate attendant responsibilities, which are them 
selves its safeguards. We have been taught by al! 
our traditions a faith in the essentials of religion, and 
a distrust of the merely outward expression of devo- 
tion. Have we not asa Society, in gradually dis- 
pensing with the severe service which the age does 
not demand of us, been unmindful that whatever ser- 
vice we lay down there should be a service substi- 
tuted, and that while properly dispensing with the 
service to which we are not called, we should, if we 
are indeed to transmit our inheritance, see to religious 
culture in our homes, and thus strive to realize in these 
more favored times, all that our ancestors asserted 
and struggled for, in their own way, in the trying 
days in which they lived. 

The subject of religious culture in the home, 
then presents itself to my mind as a call to our 
Society to consider a danger into which we may have 
insensibly drifted. 

There have been and are certain tacit observances 
which are practiced in almost every Friendly house- 
hold, such as the avoidance of games or diversions 
on the Sabbath and of the lighter forms of reading, 


as for instance, fiction and the Sunday newspapers, 
the practice of the silent grace before meals, and 


Bible reading at stated or irregular times. But does 
not the culture of the spirit call for a habit of family 
worship, a joint approach to the Divine Fountain, a 
social commingling of spirit in devotion and in com- 
munion with the Author of our being? The assem- 
bling of ourselves together in a meeting capacity is 
generally recognized as essential. Individual worship, 
introversion of spirit, communion with the Divine 
mind, is recognized as a necessary part of Christian 
life. But should not that which is of service to the 
individual be shared with others, especially one’s own 
family, and as in public worship this is measurably 
done, so it would seem there should be in. family 
worship not entire personal separation, but joint 
daily approach of members of the same household to 
the Divine Fountain, to the renewal, uplifting, and 
strengthening of each soul. 

As regards the efficiency of prayer, may not an 
allusion be permitted to the two great men of our 
country’s history—George Washington and Abraham 
Lincoln—and to their personal testimony, how they 
were upheld through the gravest responsibilities, and 
were alone enabled to carry a nation’s load, by direct 
personal communion with God; and to the instance 
of Napoleon, no doubt the superior of either in brain 
power and mental equipment, but who lacked alto- 
gether this personal communion with God, and his 
supreme human abilities divorced from the Divine 
help, have left his career a colossal warning to man- 
kind, and an impressive contrast to the instances just 
adduced of the power of the Holy Spirit working in 
and through the souls of men. 
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True prayer is not blind and selfish supplication 
for things opposed to universal law, and, therefore, 
useless, even irreverent, but is reverent aspiration for 
an uplifting and strengthening of the spirit. 

The lisping of ‘‘ Now I lay me down to sleep,”’ 
followed by ‘“¢ Our Father ” and “ Thy will be done,” 
is in turn followed and accompanied, if the spirit is 
civen free course, by a joyful dedication of the soul in 
prayerful communion with God, which is the summit 
and crown of human life. 

Prayer need not necessarily be in vocal utterance. 
Have we not all been tendered in hearing of the early 
days of the Society, when the little gatherings of 
Friends were at times melted into tears in silent social 
spiritual commingling, and how with each other’s 
help, they thus came under the baptizing power of 
the Holy Spirit, even without a word being spoken in 
their midst ? 

But the present concern is that as we dwell not on 
those spiritual heights, in these more material, more 
intellectual days,—so in our religious gatherings, 
whether at the meeting-house or in the family circle,— 
there may be required of us as a bounden duty, the 
spoken word, or the vocal prayer. 

Is there anything so enduring as the influence of 
a true home life? Havé not the recollections of a 
mother’s prayers been not alone a safeguard but an 
inspiration to many a young man surrounded by the 
temptations of life, who without this blessed memory 
might have fallen by the way? And so the influence 
of a prayerful home does not cease with the life of the 
household, but may go down the generations, including 
in its widening circle many other homes, each with 
its cumulative influence on the world of mankind. 

The power of prayer, of the uplifting of the Spirit 
to the Divine Fountain being conceded, does it not 
follow that it isa necessity in the family capacity and 
that there can be no real religious culture in the home 
life without a union of action, in aspiration, in prayer, 
and praise? So far from the Society of Friends being 
lacking in the culture of the Spirit, should it not be 
contrariwise, for the reason that claiming to dispense 
with all intermediaries, and to go directly to God, it 
would seem as if even more than all other branches of 
the Christian church, they should make it a point to 
cherish religious culture in their homes ? 

The first step is, perhaps, realization of the facts, 
and I call the attention of this large body of Friends 
to this deficiency among us of family devotion, of 
joint communion in the home circle with God the 
Father, increasing and strengthening the living faith 
which lies at the foundation of spiritual life. 

Religious culture you will say means more than 
this. But will not all else follow a true dedication of 
spirit in joint devotion at the family hearth ? 

It is, perhaps, scarcely worth while—as it is not 
practicable in this brief essay—to do more than allude 
to one of the great and salutary movements of the age, 
in this connection, the increasing study of the Bible. 

Was it not Samuel M. Janney who said that “ If 
the Inner Light be the compass by which to steer, the 
Bible is the Chart ”’ ? 

Let us strive to be true to the compass always, 
but let us also study the chart—the grand old chart 
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which has come down the centuries, bearing to us the 
revealings, experiences, and pointings of God’s truly 
inspired servants in times first recorded, as well as the 
later teachings of the glorious era of Jesus Christ and 
his dedicated followers. 

As the generations pass, this chart of our religion 
grows even more luminous, more helpful to the sons 
of men, as it is studied with reverent and intelligent 
discrimination, without an undue admixture of the 
doubting spirit, and with the needle pointing true. 

May I, in conclusion, illustrate my theme with a 
few lines of the poets, as from Lowell’s “‘ Cathedral”: 

‘Thrice happy they that wander not life-long, 
Beyond near succor of the household faith.’’ 
And our own Whittier : 
‘‘Through deepest joy of Him we learn, 
In sorest grief to Him we turn, 
And Reason stoops its pride to share 
The childlike instinct of a prayer."’ 
And the poet and prophet of the ages : 

‘Even the youths shall faint and be weary, and 
the young men shall utterly fall ; but they that wait 
upon the Lord shall renew their strength ; they shall 
mount up with wings as eagles: they shall run and 


not be weary: and they shall walk and not faint.”’ 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 
IV. 
BY WILLIAM DUDLEY FOULKE. 
(From stenographic notes by George B. Cock.) 

My friends (and that is a great deal better form of 
salutation than to say “ Ladies and Gentlemen ”), my 
friends, you are welcome to Richmond !_ When you 
visit a Spaniard he says to you, “ My house is at your 
disposition.” He does not mean by that, exactly, that 
he intends to give you the title deeds ; but he means 
that so long as you are to remain with him you are 
to consider his house your own ; that is, you are to 
make it your home. The Spaniard at this moment is 
at a discount ; but he is not all bad—he is hospitable 
and warm-hearted to his friends ; so I think we may 
imitate his so far as to say that our town is at your 
disposition ; you may make it your home. 

And Richmond, after all, is not such a very bad 
home. We have no palaces ; but we have few of the 
hovels that so often stand beside them ; we have little 
that is ambitious ; but, upon the other hand, we have 
a great deal that is comfortable. We have no magni- 
ficence ; but we have very little of the poverty which 
so frequently attends it. We have no millionares in 
our midst ; but at the same time we have none of the 
proletariat to wander through our streets, without a 
roof to cover them, or a morsel to eat. We have none 
of the “‘ fashionables,” but we also have none of the 
anarchists. We have none of the struggles—those 
contemptible struggles—for social distinction, which 
you find in so many a large metropolis, or the still 
more dangerous struggles between the capitalist and 
the laborer. Although we have few stately dwellings, 
yet nearly all our inhabitants are the owners of the 
houses in which they live, and of the trim door-yards 
in front of them. And so, after all, Richmond is not 
so bad a place for a home. If some of you should 
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conclude to make it more than a mere temporary place | Quaker thrift, orderly habits and industry. 


of sojourn, if you should conclude to make it your 
permanent abode, I feel certain that we could give you 
quite as warm a welcome ; for we should like to have 
additions to our population of just the kind that you 
represent—just the people that add bone and sinew to 
You would find 
here an intellectual atmosphere, which | think would 
not be very greatly inferior to that of some of those 


the real character of a community. 


cities in the East which have been regarded as having 
a sort of exclusive property in intellectual culture. We 
have our literary societies, our scientific societies, our 
art societies, and we have a public school system of 
ashamed. 


which we are not | had occasion not very 


long ago to talk with a gentleman who had been 


} 
| 


| 
} 
| 
| 


You must 
excuse me for using the word * Quaker” ; I like that 
word—lI think 1 like it even better than the word 
“Friend” ; I like all epithets which show how men 
without just cause, have tried to cast contempt upon 
their brothers and failed. I like the word 
‘ Yankee,” for it epitomizes the barren memory of the 
British regulars, who at last showed their heels and 
their backs to the plain farmer boys whom they de 
spised ; I like the word “ heretic,” 


have 


used so often by 
the advocates of superstitions now discarded to char 
acterize the freedom and liberty of thought and in- 
vestigation which was part of the progress of th« 
world ; and, for myself, I even like the word “ Mug 
wump,’ which was intended to cast contempt, by the 
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From a ken about 1860 


view t 
It passed into the px 


condition, is near by 


through every one of the States of the Union for the 
purpose of examining the school systems of the States 
(and not only here but in the countries of the Old 
World), and he told me that he had made a compara- 
tive estimate of the value of the school systems, and 
that nowhere does he find it higher than in Michigan 
and Indiana ; and in no part of Indiana does he find 
it superior to the city of Richmond. I think those 
were not the words of flattery ; and I think we may 
perhaps legitimately take a pride in the system by 
which our children are educated for the duties of life. 
Business enterprise does not offer the golden oppor- 
tunities that it does in the great centres of trade ; but 
here, still, the man of industry and of thrift may find 
an honest living and lay by something for a rainy day. 

This is known as the Quaker City of the West. Of 
course we cannot compete with Philadelphia ; but we 
are known throughout the country as “the Quaker 
City of the West.” It was settled largely by Quakers ; 
and it is not hostile to modes of Quaker thought and 
to the methods of Quaker life; it is hospitable to 


The house stands north of the city 


| 
| 


Its erection antedates the Separation. 


yssession of the Orthodox body of Friends, and was used by them down to about twenty years 
ago, when they built the large house at 15th and Main streets, in the city. 
now, though still standing, is used for storage of lumber. 


The old house was then sold, and 
rhe old burying.ground of Friends, kept in excellent 


believers in conventional political creeds, upon those 
that dared assert their independence of political 
thought and action. And so I like the word “Quaker,” 
for it calls to mind what I think we may designate as 
the heroic period in the Society of Friends, when they 
were willing to suffer the persecutions of a contempt- 
uous world, when in their meetings of silent worship 
—not merely “ silent meetings "—when they were so 
far moved by the depth and fervor of their religious 
emotions that they trembled at the power that posses- 
ed them. I believe the name “ Quaker ” is one not to 
be discarded. The unjust sneer ennobles the victim 
toward whom it is directed. 

We are glad to see you upon many accounts ; we 
are glad to see so many of our friends from the East. 
The East and the West are closer together than they 
used to be ; and yet I am not sure that they wholly 
understand each other. There are a good many of the 
people of the West that are apt to attribute to the East 
a certain amount of exclusiveness—of conservatism— 
of excess of refinement ; and there are a good many 








in the East that are disposed to attribute to us of the 
wild and woolly West a good deal of bad pronuncia- 
tion, bad grammar, and other qualities that are sup- 
posed to inhere in the barbaric age. Now I think the 
better we come to know each other the better we will 
love and respect each other. We at the West go East a 
good deal. It is a good deal farther from New York or 
Philadelphia to Indiana than it is from Indiana to 
New York, I have always noticed. I observed when 
I lived East that it was a great deal further from New 
York to Brooklyn, when one had occasionally to go 
there, than it was from Brooklyn to New York, where 
the Brooklynite had to go every day; I notice that it is 
a good deal further from Europe to America (Euro- 
peans think it is a dreadful journey !) than it is from 
America to Europe. The old centre of population is 
apt to be a sort of nucleus, and the new country is the 
place beyond. So, while we get to see our friends of 
the East pretty often, it is not so often that they come 
to see us, and those opportunities must be prized. We 
want you to see us in our homes and to know us better. 
We believe that all which tends to draw together the 
bonds, not only of our Society, but of the people over 
the Union, tends to increase the mutual respect which 
they will have for each other. 

We welcome you for another reason : because you 
come here in the interest of a great religious society 
which has developed people of character, and which 
tends to infuse a healthier spirit into all our social life. 
Friends in the past have been regarded as a peculiar 
people—as distinguished by certain idiosyncrasies of 
dress, of language, and of observances. A good many 
of these peculiarities are fading away, and, for myself, 
[ think it is well that they should. I believe that iso- 
lation is not a good thing, either in a man or in a re- 
ligious society. The man that retires to the cloister 
for fear of meeting the temptations of the world is not 
the best agent of social progress; and the society 
which keeps to itself, and regards the good of its own 
members as the exclusive object of desire, is not a 
valuable factor in the religious world. Our real duty 
is not to stay apart from the world, but to be a part 
of it—helping to rid it of its evil, but receiving and giv- 
ing back what there is possible of its good. And so 
I think that the union,—the coming together, as it 
were, of Quakerism and the rest of the world—the 
withdrawal of the old barriers,—that their approach 
to something nearly alike, is not a thing to be depre- 
cated but it is a thing to be desired. The fact is, that 
while the Quaker is becoming more like the world in 
externals, the world is becoming a little more—a good 
deal more—like the Quaker in a great many substan- 
tials; and I hail that progress upon both sides. After 
all, it does not make so much difference what the cloth 
is, as whether the man under the clothing remains the 
same. It does not make so much difference what the 
particular form of expression is, provided the thought 
expressed be honest and sincere. 

Let me refer to a few of the “ peculiarities ” which 
were supposed to distinguish Friends,—some of their 
distinguishing characteristics and to some of the cloth- 
ing, as it were, which ignored the real essentials of the 
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organization ; and then, afterwards, to refer to what is 
really the substance of Quaker principles. Among the 
injunctions of the Discipline are those which require 
plainness of speech, behavior and apparel. “ Plain- 
ness of speech ” was regarded by a great many of our 
Friends for many generations as to indicate a certain 
kind of speech,—the “thee” and the “thou”; be- 
cause it was not considered right to offer flattery to 
those addressed by speaking of them in the plural num- 
ber. It has been regarded as necessary to speak of the 
days of the week and the months of the year by num- 
erals,—not to follow the names of the heathen deities. 
Now, after all, those things are forms; they are not 
essential. ‘‘ Plainness of apparel” was held to indi- 
cate a particular kind of bonnet or a particular selec- 
tion of colors,—the drab, or the gray, or the black; 
that was plain dress, and other colors were practically 
prohibited. “ Plainness of behavior” was expected 
to exclude a great deal of the art, the music, of that 
which makes up a good deal of the beautiful in mod- 
ern civilization. Much of this has passed away. 
Friends have come to realize that there is no more es- 
sential sanctity about the color drab than there is about 
the color blue, or green; and they have come, a great 
many of them, to realize that there is no more actual 
wickedness in calling the first month, “ January,” and 
the second month, * February,” than there is in call- 
ing the first planet, ‘** Mercury,” and the second planet, 
“Venus.” Those things are not essential; they are 
the husks; the kernel is within. Real plainness of 
speech requires that we shall express our honest 
thought, that we shall say what we mean, and that we 
shall mean what we say. Real plainness of conduct 
requires that we shall conduct ourselves without arro- 
gant ostentation; that we shall meet those who are 
around us upon a plane of equality, willing to give and 
to take and to be friends with all mankind. That, as 
I take it, is genuine plainness of speech, apparel and 
behavior. Now if Friends have kept that, then they 
have kept the essentials of plain conduct; if they lose 
that, if they exhibit the arrogant ostentation of pride, 
then it is time to call a halt; but in non-essentials the 
Friends and the world can come together with mutual 
advantage to both. 

There is another principle to which the Society of 
Friends has been warmly devoted, and that is, to the 
principles of peace. Now I think it will be a long 
time before absolute non-resistance can be made the 
general law of the world; I believe that the power of 
the magistrate must still sometimes be exercised; but 
the peace principles of Friend have a wide application 
in diminishing the causes for struggle and strife, in be- 
ing willing to do justice to all men and to concede, if 
necessary, even a little more than what is just, and in 
providing the means to the settlement of national as 
well as individual controversies by arbitration,—by 
leaving it to others. Therein they perform a valuable 
part in the social economy, and in this particular the 
world is coming somewhat to their ideals. You may 
say, it is true, “ Not at the present time, when we have 
just had a great war.” And yet compare this war 
with the war that took place a little over thirty years 
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ago, and look at the difference. After a great army, 
between two and three hundred thousand men, sent 
into the field, and our entire navy brought into requisi- 
tion, at the close of the war we find the actual number 
of those killed among our soldiers is only a few hun- 
dred. Why, there were thousands and thousands that 
were killed in one battle in the Civil War, the entire 
loss being not far from half a million men. Even war 
has become more humane; it is conducted to-day upon 
humaner principles; and I believe that as one of the 
results of the present struggle, as part of the coming 
together of those two great Anglo-Saxon peoples the 
mother and the child, England and America, knit to- 
gether by the ties of the same blood, the same institu- 
tions, the same language, and the 
toward civil lib- 
erty,—I believe 
that to-day there 
is little doubt 
that the ties of 
that union will 
be knit more 
strongly by a 
provision for in- 
ternational arbi- 
tration such as 
was formerly 
rejected by our- 
I think 
that it may come 
the 
possible out- 
growths of the 
very war which 
it was designed 
to guard against. 
I believe that 
the world and 
Friends are 
gradually get- 
ting 
gether upon that 
point. 

One thing more : 


same aspirations 


selves. 


as one of 


11th and 12th. It faces south. 


closer to- 12th street 


Friends have practically always 
the Inde- 
pendence was made they believed that all men were 
created equal ; and they have carried out their belief in 
a more practical manner than it has been done in the 
state. Our Declaration says that “All men are created 
equal,” and yet for a long time there were qualifica- 
tions, both of race and property, and sometimes of edu- 


stood for liberty. Before Declaration of 


Even to- 
dav we are inconsistent ; women do not vote; the Ter- 


cation, and always of sex, for the suffrage. 


ritories and the District of Columbia are governed by 
But in the organiza- 
tion of the Society of Friends, they have carried out the 
principle that all are equal—men and women—and I 
don’t think that a better object lesson could be fur- 
nished to the world (and the world is coming to it), in 
regard to the equal dignity of the wife and the mother, 
and the daughter and the sister, with the husband, the 
father, the brother and the son, than is found by the 
records of our Society. No one that has listened to 


the absolute power of Congress. 


the voice of Lucretia Mott, and has heard the demon- 
strations of her logic and the beautiful pathos of he: 
great heart, could ever feel that woman was out of 
place in the church; and what she does there, she may 
do well in the state. And so in regard to that great 
truth, the equality of all: in regard to that the world 
and Friends are coming nearer together; the world is 
following that which Friends advocated long ago. We 
all remember the movement against slavery, the first 
beginnings of it, the first agitations, and the part which 
the Society of Friends took in it. The Society, as such, 
was not always uniformly consistent; but among all 
the religious organizations in this country Friends 
were the foremost in advocating the emancipation of 
the among all the stations upon the under- 
ground railway 
Friends furnish- 


slaves ; 
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ed the most im- 
portant ones ; 
and we have 
done a_ great 
deal for the 
emancipation of 
that race. The 
world has come 
to realize what 
Friends realized 
long, ago that 
it was a great 
crime for one 
man to hold 
another as_ his 
slave. The world 
and the Society 
have come to- 
gether there. 
Nay, more,— 
as part of the 
principles of lib- 
erty, Friends be- 
in universal tol- 
eration. The 
cardinal princi- 
ple of George Fox was “Mind the Light;” not 
the light proscribed by ecclesiastical authority, not the 
light even of the written word, but the light which 
shines within our souls,—the impulses toward individ- 
ual duty ; that was the thing to be minded in the body. 
As a consequence of that, Friends were more liberal 
and more tolerant than others ; they realized that every 
man that followed the injunctions of duty as made 


clear to him was saved so far as he was concerned,— 
that the important thing was not the form, not the par- 
ticular kind of faith, but adherence to his own convic- 
tions of duty and the following out of his own belief. 
As a result, Friends have had no written creed; they 
enjoy liberty within their own Society; and they have 


respect for all other honest forms of belief. It is the 
fidelity to that belief which is with Friends the essen- 
tial thing. The result of this has been a wider tolera- 
tion. Has not the world come to the same thing to- 
day? Is there not wider toleration in the religious 


(Concluded on page 652.) 





PRINCIPLES AND TESTIMONIES OF 
FRIENDS. 
NintH Mont 18, 1898.—No. 38. 
JUSTICE. 

GOLDEN TEXT.—The way of the just is uprightness ; thou that 
art upright dost direct the path of the just.—Isa. 26: 7. 
THE idea of justice may be said to be at the very 
foundation of every true idea of morality and religion. 
It is, ina high and true sense, the real basis of the 
religion which we profess, and it is not strange that a 
religious body as practical as the early Friends were 
should have insisted upon the application of the 
strictest justice in all the affairs of life, both secular 
and religious, if there can, indeed, be any such dis- 
tinction made. Their sense of the need of justice in 
all the relations of life has found frequent expression 
in the Book of Discipline, and has also been strikingly 
illustrated in their history. There are two events in 
the records of our Society as a religious body which 
exhibit the sense of justice in such a remarkable way 
that they are worthy the attentive study of all true 
Friends and of all lovers of humanity. One of these 
is their manner of treatment of the American Indians 
when they first settled in this country, and the other 
is the way in which the Society freed itself of all com- 

plicity with slavery and the slave-traffic. 

Every intelligent American is familiar with the 
record of the peaceful settlement of Pennsylvania by 
William Penn and the Friends who came with him; 
and the just treatment which they gladly accorded the 


Indians then has been continued, as opportunity has 
been afforded to their descendants, down to the pres- 


ent. In the shameful record of unjust treatment by 
our National Government, Friends can say that they 
have had no part,—but have tried, both by precept 
and example, to show the better way,—the way of 
justice, of peace, of humanity, of Christianity. 

The method by which the Society of Friends de- 
livered itself from the sin and shame of slave-holding 
forms one of the brightest pages in the records of any 
or all religious bodies. It accomplished this great 
deliverence by peaceful persuasion and by Chris- 
tian co-operation. Seeing the hardship that would be 
involved by compelling those in moderate circum- 
stances, whose property largely consisted of slaves, to 
set them free without compensation, many Friends 
contributed toward a fund for the purchase of their 
freedom, and thus in many instances slaves were set 
free, and those owning them accepting a moderate 
amount, suffered no lost. This course was a just one, 
because not merely the former slave-holders, but the 
whole body as well, had been guilty of not living up 
to their highest sense of what was right, and the guilt 
of wrong-doing rested upon all. If this example of 
just and Christian treatment had been followed by our 
nation,—a _ professedly Christian nation,—what an 
awful sacrifice of blood and of suffering might have 
been averted. 

But not only in their capacity as a religious body 
have Friends tried to present to the world an exaniple 
of justice in action. As individual members of the 
Society they have also endeavored to be just, and are 
generally recognized as being just, honest, and upright 
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in their dealings with the world, and with each other. 
A fine illustration of this is given in the following true 
incident: <A Friend living near a country town, and 
engaged in farming, was in the habit of driving through 
the town and selling produce to the working-men and 
others who lived there. On one occasion, after hav- 
ing sold a large number of bushels of potatoes in this 
way, he discovered on the following day that the price 
had fallen one or two cents a bushel. Not feeling at 
ease about the matter, he at once drove about the 
town again, visiting those to whom he had sold the 
day before, and insisting upon returning to each one 
the few cents reduction in price, which the lower price 
would make in his purchase. His keen sense of jus- 
tice would not allow him to retain this small amount. 
His conscience would not rest easy under the sense of 
wrong-doing, and therefore he preferred an act of jus- 
tice which in this day would probably make him seem 
very peculiar. The world will rapidly approach the 
millennium when all professing Christians habitually 
imitate such an instance of justice in action. 

The human sense of justice is one of the greatest, 
if not the greatest, endowments which have been 
granted us by our Heavenly Father. While less in 
measure, we may nevertheless regard it as the same 
in quality as the Divine justice,—the attribute of the 
Divine nature which lies at the foundation of our 
thoughts of God, and without which we could not 
form any conception of him. Itis worthy of remem- 
brance that the earliest ideas of the Divine nature, as 
presented in the Old Testament, consisted chiefly of 
this one attribute of justice, God being there presented 
as the great Judge, usually stern and unrelenting, but 
always the Friend of righteousness and justice, always 
the enemy of wrong and injustice. 

Not until the dawn of Christianity, not until pre- 
sented to the world by the Spirit of Truth as it was 
in Jesus, do we begin to learn of God as our Heavenly 
Father, as a compassionate, loving, all-forgiving friend 
and helper; one who indeed is still just, but whose 
justice is also included in his love and histruth. The 
message delivered to the world by Jesus has not led 
men to believe that God is less a God of justice, but 
that he is as loving and forgiving as he is righteous. 

The chief purpose of the gospel of Christ was 
that it might bring men to God, and develop in them 
likeness to him. It teaches us that we should recog- 
nize all his spiritual attributes, realize that we are 
created in his image, and in a measure possess the 
same spiritual nature ; that we have received from him 
a portion of his free spirit, that will, if followed, lead 
us into all truth, and that our highest duty is to hear 
and heed this indwelling Spirit, and through obedience 
develop as fully as may be this spiritual nature, and 
thereby grow more and more into the fullness of like- 
ness to him. 


THE more I think of it, the more I find this con- 
clusion impressed upon me, that the greatest thing 
a human soul ever does in this world is to see some- 
thing and tell what it saw in a plain way. Hundreds 
of people can talk for one who can think, but thous- 
ands can think for one who can see.—Ruskin. 
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LIGHT FROM EUROPE. 
Tue condition of Europe, with civil liberty trampled 
under foot by militarism, shows welcome signs of 
mending. The old idea that “it is darkest just before 
the dawn,” may be justified in this instance. Two 
events within a fortnight are encouragement for the 
hope that there will be a revival of civil liberty, and 
a lightening of the cruel burdens which the military 
power has been maintaining. 
Most important, of course, is the action of the 
Nicholas. It 


struck for human rights and human progress. 


young Russian emperor, blow 
To 
sinister motives to the Czar as the 


cause of his action is despicable. 


is a 


attribute base or 
Striving to belittle 
the step he has taken will, we think, be in vain. 

of 
by 


lending to the same end, the discrediti: 
of the 
Henry, that 


1g 
the 
the 


disclosure 
had 
a document in the interest of the prosecution—prob- 
The 
said, was done “for the good of the 
the of 


violence militarism, is 


French officer, he forged 


‘ Ruan 2 . > r S 

ably persecution—of the unhappy Dreyfus. 
forgery, he 
cause,’’—for maintenance 


the army’s  su- 


premacy. Its discovery has added to the already in- 
tense feeling of unrest in France, and to the convic- 
tion that the subordination of the civil law to mili- 
tarism is a terrible misstep. 

In the “ note”’ 


ble indictment of the war system. 


issued by the Czar there 1s an un- 


answera Nothing 


more vigorous or effective could be prepared by the 


most devoted advocate of Peace than some of its 


passages. The maintenance of general peace and the 


reduction of 


ideal, he 


all 


‘The longing for general ap- 


armaments form 


the 


an 
of 


says, 


towards which endeavors 


governments 
should be directed. 
peasement has grown especially pronounced in the 
consciences of civilized nations.’’ All the increased 
armaments have not brought peaceful conditions. 
Meanwhile, the enormous cost of them strikes at the 
very root of public prosperity. 

‘*The intellectual and physical strength of the nation’s 
labor and capital is mostly diverted from its natural applica- 
tion and is unproductively consumed. Hundreds of millions 
are devoted to acquiring terrible engines of destruction, which, 
though to-day regarded as the last work of science, are des- 
tined to their 


to-morrow lose all 


value in consequence of 


some fresh discovery in the same field. National culture, 
economic progress, and the production of wealth, are either 


paralyzed or checked in development."’ 


The economic troubles that afflict Europe, ‘‘ due 
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in great part,” the Czar frankly declares, to the sys- 
tem of arming ‘“‘to the death,” and the “ continual 
danger ” which lies in the massing of such enormous 
war material, are transforming, he says, “the armed 
peace of our days into a crushing burden, which the 
peoples have more and more difficulty in bearing.” 
And he goes on to say: 

‘« It appears evident that if this state of things were to be 
prolonged it would inevitably lead to the very cataclysm it 
desired to avert, and the horrors whereof make every thinkin 
being shudder in advance. 

‘‘To put an end to these incessant armaments and to 
seek the means of warding off the calamities which are 
threatening the whole world—such is the supreme duty to-day 
imposed upon all States.’’ 

These are not the arguments of an organization 
to maintain Peace; they are the words of an auto- 
truth. 


Whatever comes of the Czar’s proposal it is a splen- 


cratic European ruler. They confess the 


did contribution to the enlightenment of the world. 
It must help open the eyes of the people of this 
country, and serve to restrain them from following the 
folly-stricken leaders who would make the United 
States also an aggressive and oppressive centre of 


militarism. At the moment when this fatuous pro- 


posal is on foot, we have Europe itself admitting her 


misery under the war system. 


BIRTHS. 


HUGHES.—At Richmond, Indiana, Fourth month 28, 
1898, to Stanley Carreaghan and Lydia Foulke Hughes, a 
son, who is named Dudley Foulke Hughes, (great-grandson 
of Caroline M. Reeves). 

McALLISTER.—At Colorado Springs, Col., Eighth 
month 23, 1898, to Henry, Jr., and Phebe Ketcham Mc- 
Aliister, a son, who is named Townsend Sherman. 

McKEE.—At the ‘‘ Homestead,’’ Hatboro’, Pa., Eighth 
month 29, 1898, to Dr. James Herbert and Emily Mitchell 
McKee, a son, who is named Donald Mitchell. 

SAILER.—On the morning of Fourth-day, Eighth month 
24, 1898, at 4046 Spruce street, Philadelphia, to Thomas H. 
Powers and Elizabeth Clothier Sailer, a son, who is named 
Randolph, (grandson to Isaac H. Clothier). 


MARRIAGES. 

GRIEST—ASHER.—At the home of the groom's father, 
Guernsey, Pa., Eighth month 4, 1898, by Friends’ ceremony, 
George G. Griest, of New York City, son of Cyrus S. and the 
late Letitia B. Griest, and Harriette T. Asher, daughter of 
Morris and Regina Asher (the latter deceased), of New 
Haven, Conn. 

HUEY—MERCER.—At the home of the bride, Kennett 
Square, Pa., Eighth month 31, 1898, by the order of Friends 
and under care of Kennett Monthly Meeting, Frederick 
Fairlamb Huey, son of the late Davis and Ruth Huey, of 
Hamorton, Pa., and Mary Ella, daughter of Eugene P. and 
Mary B. Mercer. 


DEATHS. 

CORLIES.—In West Philadelphia, suddenly, Ninth month 

4, 2898, William Penn Corlies ;a member of the Monthly 
Meeting held at Green street, Philadelphia. 

GRISCOM.—In Salem, N. J., Seventh month 16, 1898, 

Beulah S., wife of Ephraim B. Griscom, in the 62d year of 

her age ; a member of Salem Monthly Meeting. 
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Although long herself afflicted, she faithfully ministered to 
her invalid partner ; closing that ministry as she sank peace- 
fully to rest, with the invitation ‘‘ meet me in the Heavenly 
home.”’ * 

KILLE.—At Friends’ Boarding Home, Moorestown, N, J., 
Ninth month 2, 1898, Priscilla R., widow of George M. 
Killé, in her 81st year ; a member of Chester Monthly Meet- 
ing, N. j 

LYNN.—At his residence, Castor Road, Eighth month 
25, 1898, Jeremiah Lynn} in his 85th year; a member of 
Frankford Particular and Green Street Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. 

A few years back, he and his wife felt it right to become 
members of our Religious Society, and they have manifested 
a warm interest by their attendance at meetings. 
excellent man, and quiet in his demeanor. 

In his will, after the death of his widow, the residuary 
estate is left to Green Street Monthly Meeting, which may 
amount to $12,000. .. 

ROBERTS.—Ninth month 4, 1898, in Philadelphia, 
Ridgway H., son of Ridgway and Helena M. Roberts, in his 
22d year. 


He was an 


MORGAN B. HALL. 


{A member and minister of Goshen Monthly Meeting, Pa., who 

| Fourth month 1, 1898. } 

Eight years ago, on a lovely morning, I first attended a 
meeting of Friends at Willistown, Chester county, Pa. Not 
having visited a Friends’ meeting for many years, | felt almost 
like a stranger there. I looked along the row of benches 
whereon the elders of the meeting usually sat, and, with 
ordinary curiosity, I scanned the countenances which faced 
the general gathering. Among these was one who scarcely 
impressed at first yet grew upon me in wonderful measure as 
the unanticipated period of my sojourn lengthened. This face 
belonged to a man of stalwart form. He was past the me- 
ridian of life, with hair already turning to the inevitable gray. 
His features were strong and attractive ; the eyes drooped, the 
mouth singularly firm. 

As the silence of this sweet meeting went on, this tall 
Friendarose. As hedid so, the responsibilities of the act were 
more unmistakable than in nearly any speaker that I can now 
remember. After a somewhat tremulous pause, he broke 
the impressive silence. I was attracted first by the deep, rich, 
persuasive voice, but quickly afterwards by his language. 
And this, too, was presently merged in the atmosphere of sin- 
cerity which surrounded every spoken word. I at once 
aroused myself to the consideration of a very remarkable dis- 
course. I undertook to measure, possibly in a somewhat 
habitually critical spirit, the extraordinary breadth and felicity 
of his glowing sentences. And almost while I was beginning 
to do this the speaker suddenly sat down. His message for 
that time was ended. 

Such is my first impression and remembrance of that dear 
and faithful preacher, Morgan B. Hall. It was my great 
privilege, during several succeeding years, to hear again and 
again that extraordinary gift of language,—those uplifting 
thoughts,—the poetic imagery of an impassioned worshipper. 
There was something entirely unique in the happiness of his 
choice of words. He knew by intuition the vitalizing energy 
which comes from nailing the right word into the right place. 
But he knew and felt far more than this, that our highest 
thoughts are best expressed in a word-picture which is full of 
glowing and lovely coloring. One speaker at his funeral well 
illustrated this feeling when he said ‘‘that often his rapt 
listeners were carried by his lofty thoughts to the very doorway 
of the Father's house."’ 

The prevailing trait of Morgan B. Hall’s character was ex- 
treme modesty. Ifa friend ventured to express some feeling 
in regard to one of his communications, the result was almost 
painful ; commendation seemed to disturb him, and, witha 
vivid blush, he hastened to put aside all personal allusions as 
speedily as possible. Yet he was by no meanschary of praise 
to others. I remember his stopping the plow in its furrow one 
day to call across a field some tribute of appreciation for 
trifling work which I had tried to perform. 
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It was his lot to bear heavy dispensations, and he met 
them all with that undaunted faith in that Providence which 
shaped and controlled all the actions of his life. The courage 
with which he encountered his last illness was a fine illustra- 
tion of the unfearing Christian life. While his sufferings were 
often severe, the serenity of his gentle spirit never faltered. 
Once, after an almost fatal paroxysm, he quietly said to the 
physician, as soon as speech was restored, ‘‘ That call came 
pretty close, did it not?’’ 
were ended. 

It is always encouraging, for those of us who are left, to 
witness the triumphant departure of a man like this. He 
lived, to all appearances, a prosaic life, surrounded by the or- 
dinary experiences of a country home, rough roads, wintry 
winds, hail, and storm in their season ; hard daily toil, and 
bitter bereavements in their appointed course. But above and 
beyond all these was the intellectual life that sweetened his 
labors and sustained his imagination on its exalted flights. 
Even yet loftier was the religious zeal which kept his faith un- 
wavering and sincere. To the intellectual treasures of his 
richly endowed nature all who heard his voice may well seek 
to pay tribute. I cannot do justice to this side of his nature. 
He was too lonely in his gifts, or perhaps he was too silent 
about them. When he arose in our quiet meetings he seemed 
to speak from a lofty height wherefrom his keen vision saw 
clearly the borders of the promised land. What we saw, who 
listened, was the meek character, the singular purity of his 
religious life, the true theory of Friends’ belief, which sought 
within for all its enlightenment. What 
he did. for each of us is the seed sown. It is for us, not for 
him, to watch over the growth. We may indeed feel, on 
these luxuriant summer days, that he, in the spirit, may some- 
where be watching over our little harvests, and hoping fondly 
for the gathering in of good grain. But the seed time has 
past now, and the sower of the seed has himself been gathered 
home. je Bs 

Eighth month, 1898. 


And in a few hours his sufferings 


‘So let him pass.’’ 


THE DOUKHOBORTSI FUND. 
THE emigrant party of Doukhobortsi, (1,100, we presume), 
sailed from Batoum, at the time expected, (about the 17th 
ult.), on the steamer Vouro, and reached Constantinople on 
the 21st. They were expected to land at Larnaka, Cyprus, 
on the 22d or 23d. Wilson Sturge, the English Friend who 
was going to their assistance, in company with Paul Birukoff, 
an exiled Kussian, was due in Cyprus on the 28th. 

Vladimir Tchertkoff writes to the Friend, London, that 
the problem as to the 2,200 people left in the Caucasus 
remains unsolved. They are, he says, ‘‘in exactly the same 
position '’ as were those who are escaped to Cyprus, and in 
devoting attention to the latter, ‘‘their brethren still suffering 
martyrdom should not be forgotten, and left unaided to the 
terrible fate which is hanging over them.”’ 

This view of the subject appears to us so impressive that 
we propose, unless otherwise directed by any of the contri- 
butors to the fund in our charge, toask the English Friends to 
apply it to the relief of those left behind in the Caucasus. 

V. Tchertkoff says the Doukhobortsi wish to come to 
America. He thinks that if enough money cannot now be 
got to transport them hither, they should be sent, if only for 
a time, to some country '’ much nearer the Caucasus.’’ No 
more can go to Cyprus, ‘‘the amount of the guarantee 
required by the Government being too large.’ 

THE INTELLIGENCER FUND. 
Ee es. 6 2 et Pee Rete SNe See. 
Po eP:, 2 


Previously acknowledged, . 


IOl. 


$108. 
SIGNORINA Esther Bonomi, doctor of medicine of the 
University of Genoa, is the first woman to obtain that degree 
in Italy in modern times, though there are several instances 
of woman doctors in earlier centuries. Another woman 





doctor, Katharina van Tusschenbroek, has been made pro- 
| fessor of gynecology at the University of Utrecht. 
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OHIO YEARLY MEETING. 

(Report continued from last week.) 
SECOND-DAY, Eighth month 29.—It was with thanks- 
giving that we gathered in the morning, in the yearly 
meeting for business, and with the desire that God 
should be with us in all our deliberations. It was 
hoped that none should feel isolated and strange, but 
that there might be much freedom of expression. 

The names of representatives from Short Creek, 
Still Water, and Salem quarterly meetings being 
called, only one was absent, for whom satisfactory 
reasons were given. 

Minutes from visiting Friends were then read : for 
Lydia H. Price, Robert and Esther Barnes, Joel and 
Mary E. Borton, O. Edward Janney, Rachel M. and 
Henry Lippincott, Hiram Blackburn and wife, and 
John William Hutchinson and wife. There were 
many expressions of welcome to these and also to 
those coming without minutes, of whom there were 
about forty. A note from two aged Friends of this 
meeting, Eli and Margaret Garretson, expressed the 
regret they felt in not being able to attend. They 
wrote hopefully, asking that the young might come 
forward to take the vacant places of the aged. 
Words of loving remembrance were expressed by 
many. All were united in sending to them a letter 
with expressive sentiments of love, which was mailed 
at once that it might reach them while these meetings 
were in session. Epistles from Illinois, Baltimore, 
and Philadelphia yearly meetings were then read. 

The afternoon was devoted to the first session of 
the First-day School Association. A report of this 
will be separately given. 

Third-day morning. The rest of the epistles 
were read. In one reference was made to the gloom 
of war then hanging over our country and the hope 
was expressed that when this yearly meeting should 
convene it would have been lifted. 


There were then words of thanksgiving that this | 


hope had been fulfilled. It was suggested a message 
expressive of this feeling should be sent to President 
McKinley. A committee was appointed to have this 
done. The queries were then taken up. In the 
reading and answering of these, many helpful thoughts 
were given. One Friend said our queries should not 


. | 
be considered monotonous, for they are helpful to 


true living; they embody our principles and bring 
them up freshly before us. 
should be more regular reading of the Scriptures, 


that the plain language should be more generally . 


used, and that we should be more earnest in the 
attendance of our meetings, which may be considered 
the simplest act of public worship. If they are not 
held at a time convenient to all, the time should be 
changed. The importance of keeping business en- 
gagements was recognized, but not so many see the 
equal importance of keeping the promises we make 
with children. 

The afternoon was again given to the First-day 
School work. 

Fourth-day morning. Many Friends gathered, 
this being the morning for public worship. 
Borton earnestly appealed to us all that we should 





Many thought there | 


Joel | 
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endeavor to make our lives conform more nearly to 
the life of Jesus; by so doing we shall not only gain 
more true happiness for ourselves, but shall help 
others by our example. Another Friend said the 
Christian Church is an edifice founded by Jesus, 
whose life was based on Divine inspiration, and is 
therefore strong and durable. It is the framework 
we are erecting on this foundation which needs im- 
proving, although the church is stronger now than it 
ever was. Our lives are edifices which we are build- 
ing for eternity. The foundation of Jesus’s life is 
inspiration. Is it the foundation of ours? Do we 
realize we can build but once? Are we living so 
that when completed the building will merit the 
praise of “well done’’? Lydia H. Price asked that 
we all should allow this God-given power within us 
to be our guide, that we may know of that swect 
confidence ina Higher Power which enables us to 
live above the sorrows and difficulties of this life. 
Short testimonies were given by others. 

Afternoon. A communication from the Anti- 
Vivisection Society in England was read, and a suita- 
ble answer written in reply. The matter was referred 
to the Philanthropic Committee of this meeting. . In 
the midst of the discussion a telegram came announc- 
ing the death of our dear friend John L. Griffen, of 
New York. Although all knew of his serious illness, 
yet it was a surprise, and a deep silence spread over 
the meeting. A number of brief testimonies were 
given of his worth. 

A short report was then given of the Conferences 


| in Richmond, by John William Hutchinson and Joel 


Borton. 

Fifth-day morning. After routine business, a 
memorial to President McKinley was adopted, earn- 
estly, yet concisely, setting forth the evils of war, and 
urging him to use his utmost endeavors to bring to a 
just and humane settlement all of the questions aris- 
ing from the late conflict. 

A feeling concern arose in the meeting that those 
who feel an impression for public utterance should be 
encouraged to be faithful. The need of the Society 
to have a young and devoted ministry was empha- 
sized, and young people encouraged to give their 
services to the cause of Christ early in life. A com- 
mittee was appointed to collect and preserve the 
records of the past, now scattered over the yearly 
meeting. 

An interesting description of the work and 
methods of the school for colored children at Aiken, 
S. C., was given by Martha Schofield, of that in- 
stitution. 

Afternoon. Now came the closing session of the 
yearly meeting, and all hearts realized that the 
precious opportunity which had been ours to enjoy 
was almost over. We first had reports from two 
nominating committees, one to bring forward the 
names of the Representative Committee, the other 
names for the yearly meeting’s Philanthropic Com- 
mittee. When the report of the latter was read the 
great need of more individual work was again empha- 
sized. This committee should not of itself do all the 
work, but each member in his own meeting should 
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gather about him those who are island thus 
making a good working committee in each monthly 
meeting. Association is good for us, and as one 
means of promoting this, it was suggested these local 
Philanthropic Committees should hold a conference 
on the evening before or after their quarterly meeting 
this being a time when several Friends are gathered 
together. 

Letters addressing the different yearly meetings 
were read. Then came a period of deep spiritual 
communion, in which many among both young and 
old were moved to vocal praise. Hearts were stirred 
as never before, and more than one utterance was 
choked by tears. All felt we should not meet that 
way again. God never seemed nearer than at that 
moment, and after meeting the light beaming from 
the hearts tendered by the love of God, and the gen- 
tle pressure of the hand in saying good- by, plainly 
said, ‘‘ God be with you ’till we meet again. 

H. G. B. 

[We have a letter from our friend L. H. P., 
referring to her visit to Ohio Yearly Meeting, which, 
though it necessarily covers part of the same ground, 
will be read, we are sure with interest, next week.— 
Eps. INTELLIGENCER. ] 


THE CONFERENCES AT RICHMOND. 
OUTLINE OF DAILY PROCEEDINGS 


(Report Continned from Last Week.) 
THE Union for Philanthropic Labor met at 2.30 p. m 


., on 
the 23d (of Eighth month). John William Hutchinson, of 
New York, presided, and Florence Conrad Griscom and 
Sarah R. Matthews served as secretaries. Selections from 
the Scriptures read. The President, in an opening address, 
explained the character of the organization and its work. 
The report of the Executive Committee was read by Dr. O. 
E. Janney, and also a summary of the reports of the superin- 
tendents of the different departments of work. The subjects 
treated of in the reports were then open for discussion. 
Several Friends spoke. John J. Cornell dwelt on the im- 
portance of the philanthropic work, and the advantage of 
having a leader in each department. Mariana W. Chapman 
said there was not as much labor in behalf of prison reform 
as she would like ; she feared people did not realize that those 





who are in jail, and other places of imprisonment or deten- 
tion, are really under our care. Dr. S. T. R. Eavenson ex- 
pressed her thankfulness for the evidence of labor presented 
by the reports, and referred to the evil of tobacco. Jesse S. 
Wilson said that it looked as if the country, if not committed 
to active war, would be committed to the maintenance of a 
large army, and that the vices of an army inactive were 
greater than those of one in active service ; we might expect 
to have these demoralizing agencies to contend with. 

The paper by Albert T. Mills, of Clear Creek, Ill., on 
Temperance, was then read by the author, and following it 
Wilson S. Doan, of Cleveland, Ohio, opened the discussion 
of the paper in an effective address. These papers will be 
given in the INTELLIGENCER. 

In the general discussion which followed, George B. Cock, 
of Philadelphia, presented some statistics which he had 
gathered in Richmond, as to arrests in that city, in a period 
of years. Henry W. Wilbur said the temperance problem 
was composed of more than one factor ; he agreed with the 
author of the paper that legislation alone would not dispose 
of it, but neither would moral suasion; all the factors must | 
be considered, all agencies employed. Margaret Wood said 
she was proud of the Society of Friends, because of the equal 
opportunity granted women ; she advocated woman suffrage ; 





give women this and they would show the men whether Pro- | 
hibition could not be made effective. Willis T. Keese, of ' 


Ciataten. O., also favored woman suffrage, but spoke of 
the difficulties by which any voting but that of the old parties 
was surrounded under the Ohio ballot law. Dr. Eavenson 
said that until the lesson was learned that it is righteousness 
that exalteth a nation, it mattered little who voted, men or 
women. Hannah A. Plummer said that there was one line 
of temperance work that all could unite in,—each individual 
could say, ‘‘the liquor business shall never prosper by me.”’ 
John J. Cornell urged the usefulness of the Anti-Saloon 
League ; no attack on Intemperance, he said, would be en- 
tirely successful unless supported by legislative enactment. 

A communication from James L. Ewing, Secretary of the 
National Anti-Saloon League, dated at Washington, Seventh 
month 30, 1898, was read; it explained the object of the 
League, and asked the Philanthropic Union to appoint ten 
delegates to attend its fourth annual convention in Twelfth 
month next,—6th to 8th. The invitation was accepted, and 
the Executive Committee directed to name the delegates. 

A communication from Benjaminville Monthly Meeting, 
Ill., was read, desiring that a memorial be addressed to the 
President against the ‘‘canteens’’ inthe army. The Execu- 
tive Committee was directed to prepare such a memorial. 
(This was subsequently done.) The names of the members 
of the Executive Committee were read. The session closed 
at about the appointed time. 

FOURTH-DAY, EIGHTH MONTH 24. 

The Union met about 9.36. There was a good attendance. 
The report of the Treasurer was read, with the favorable re- 
port of the committee appointed at last session to audit it. 
R. M. Janney was reappointed treasurer, and $1,000 was di- 
rected to be raised before 1goo. 

John L. Thomas, superintendent of the department of 
Capital Punishment, spoke briefly upon the work in that de- 
partment. In Ohio and Indiana the law now left the punish- 
ment in capital cases to the jury, and apparently public 
opinion was not willing to go beyond that. H. W. Wilbur 
thought we should not rest satisfied with half measures. 
There was a gain in such legislation, but we should persevere 
along the line of the essential sacredness of human life. 

The names of the twelve additional appointments on the 
Central Committee were presented and approved. These, 
with the officers of the several sections of the General Con- 
ferences, make up the Central Committee, which has general 
charge of the Biennial Conferences. 

The paper, ‘‘ Helpful Charity for Children,’’ by Bertha 
Janney, of Baltimore, was read by Dr. O. Edward Janney. 
Following, Ella B. McDowell, of New York, read a paper 
opening the discussion. The Chairman reminded us that if 
all children could be saved, the ‘‘criminal classes’’ would 
disappear. A number of Friends spoke, including Thomas 
E. Scott, of Keystone, Indiana; Annie Cooper Lippincott, 
who described the work of the Summer Home for children at 
Riverton, N. J. ; J. Russell Smith, of George School ; Ezra 
Lippincott, who said the Riverton Home did good to the 
workers in it as well as to the children ; Emily P. Yeo, for 
ten years matron at Chappaqua Mountain Institute, who 
spoke of interesting the young people there in philanthropic 
work ; Esther S. Wallace, Dr. Eavenson, Franklin Packer, 
of Waynesville, O., and others. Sarah M. Harris said every 
school girl when she leaves school should take up a course of 
study as ahome-maker. Martha Schofield urged that country 


| children be taken to see the city, perhaps at the ‘‘ holidays,”’ 


—as city children go into the country for a brief outing. 

Prof. Charles S. Thomas, of Fall Creek, Ind., then read 
his paper, ‘‘ The Influence of Literature upon Character.’’ 
A general discussion followed, though not extended, owing 
to the shortening of the sesson, and hurried close, as the 
storm approached. Henry W. Wilbur, Isaac Wilson, Annie 
Cooper Lippincott, Anna M. Jackson, and Joseph Willets 
were among those who spoke. Sarah R. Matthews, of Bal- 
timore, extolled the paper, and said Friends had a great work 
in the direction it indicated. By invitation, Godfrey Williams, 
minister of a congregation of colored people in Richmond, 
spoke, expressing his interest in the Conferences, and sym- 
pathy with their work. The session shortly after closed, it 
being thought desirable that all get to places better protected 
from the impending storm. 
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The afternoon session was held in the meeting-house, 
which was about large enough for the company gathered. 

A Friend mentioned that at the close of the morning 
session, apprehending the rain which had since occurred, a 
Friend of the other body had suggested the availability of 
their large house, 


in case the tent should be wet. The chair- 
man had received a similar message from another of the 
Orthodox Friends. It was decided that with the reduced at- 
tendance our own meeting-house would answer for the after- 
noon session, but that the officers should send a suitable ac- 
knowledgment of the kindness of the offer. (Later, it was 
decided that the eveni: session, devoted to the colored 
schools of the South, and likely to be larger, would better be 
held in the Main street meeting-house, and the offer of the 
house was thankfully accepted for that time.) 

Chautauqua, N. Y., 

, 


for the next place of meeting, was read, and after discussion 


A letter from J]. H. Vincent, offering 


the proposal to meet there next time was approved. 

Mariana W. Chapman, Superintendent of the Depart 
ment of Prison Reform, occupied a few minutes in speaking 
of the work in that department, and referred espe lally to 
recent legislation in Illinois, establishing a Board of Pardons. 
Edward Cornell urged attention 


to the county jails. 
Nicholson, being called on, felt 


Timothy 
uncertain of the utility of a 


Par Board in Indiana, though it would be very desirable 
to relieve the Governor from pressure. With 1,800 inmates 
of the States’ pris there were an average of 600 applica- 
tions for pardon continually on file. He particularly praised 
the system of ‘‘indeterminate’’ sentence and parole. John 
L. Thomas followed with further facts concerning Indiana's 
system. Other Friends discussed the subject. 


Dr. O. Edward Janney then spoke briefly for the Depart- 
ment of Purity, representing Aaron M. Powell, superintendent 
of that department Mariana W. Chapman and Martha 
Schofield followed his remarks with some further suggestions 
of the importance of the work. 

Che paper on Military Training, by Susanna M. Gaskill, 
of Swarthmore, Pa., was then read by Prof. Ferris W. Price, 
of Swarthmore College. This was followed by a paper, 
opening the discussion, by Elizabeth H. Coale, of Holder, 
Ill., and as the subjects were so nearly related, Mercy 
Griffith Hammond, of Kansas, then read her paper on 
Arbitration. 

Chese subjects were then discussed, a number of Friends 
speaking with animation and earnestness,—among them John 
J. Cornell, Joseph Schofield, Lydia H. Price, George L. Maris, 
Sarah M. Carver, Clarkson Butterworth, M. W. Chapman, 
Henry W. Wilbur, Thomas H. Speakman, W. M. Jackson, and 
others. Howard M. Jenkins reada draft of a proposed memorial 
to President McKinley, on the subject of Peace, which with 
some suggestions of verbal revision was referred back to him 
to be prepared for forwarding, and the Chairman was 
authorized to appoint a delegation to present it to the Presi- 
dent. (The memorial, at this writing, is in the hands of 
Dr. O. E. Janney, Baltimore, chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the Philanthropic Union, waiting a suitable 
opportunity. ) 

After some routine business, the session closed, a Friend 
offering prayer. 


(Report to be Continued.) 


ConsTANT discipline in unnoticed ways and the 
spirit’s silent hidden 
habit of the life, give to it its true saintly beauty ; 
and this is the result of care and lowly love in little 
things.—7. 7. Carter. 


unselfishness, becoming the 


Ir we would please God we must watch every 
stroke and touch upon the canvas of our lives; we 
may not think we can lay it on with a trowel and yet 
succeed. We ought to live as miniature painters 
work, for they watch every line and tint.—Spurgeon. 


| 





Special Correspondence Friends’ Intelligencer. 
LETTERS FROM AARON M. POWELL.—III. 


SWARTHMORE HALL, England, Eighth month 20. 
In our search for the Friends’ meeting at Keswick, we 
were reminded of John Stevenson Rowntree’s enter- 
taining and suggestive paper upon “Some Human 
Conditions for the Promotion of Good Meetings,” 
which we once had the pleasure of listening to in 
Liverpool, given in connection with the Lancaster 
and Cheshire Quarterly Meeting. In it he humor- 
ously described the difficulties he had encountered 
in visiting Friends’ meetings, in searching for the 
meeting-houses, sometimes having been well nigh 
baffled in his attempts to find them in their very out- 
of-the-way localities. A Friend in London coun- 
selled us to be sure and attend Friends’ meeting in 
Keswick, and this we were quite inclined to do. 
There are, however, but two families now residing 
there, and they have no meeting-house of their own. 
Sometimes the meeting is held at the residence of 
one of these families, but at present they are courte- 
ously granted the use of a little meeting-room, fitted 
up for a Bible-class, by a Congregational minister, in 
an upper chamber in the rear of a house on Amble- 
side Road, entered by an outside stairway in the rear 
yard, approached through a narrow lane between ivy- 
covered walls leading in from the street. A woman 
Friend, who had heard of our inquiry as to the 
whereabouts of the meeting, as we reached the place 
at the appointed hour, 10.30 a. m., stood at the door- 
way and welcomed us cordially. For a little time 
we three sat alone in the silence with her, as the only 
members of the small congregation. A little later 
came another woman, and then another, and later still 
a man Friend from Birmingham, Alfred Southall, 
who had come seven miles, from his resting-place 
among the mountains, to attend the meeting, making 
in all,.including ourselves, a company of seven. The 
preliminary period of silence was refreshing and grate- 
ful. Alfred Southall offered prayer, and read a 
Scripture lesson, with brief, suggestive comment. 
After another period of silence I, felt like leaving 
with them a brief message of hope and encourage- 
ment, and of my appreciation of the significance and 
value of the Friendly interpretation of spiritual truth. 
Though in numbers we were few, scarcely more than 
the “two or three gathered together,’ and those 
present we had never before seen, and probably shall 
never see again, we felt that we had much in common, 
and that our little meeting had been a really helpful 
occasion. But it also suggested, as have other kin- 
dred occasions which we have been permitted to share 
during our sojourn in England, that Friends on this 
side of the Atlantic, as among ourselves in America, 
are confronted with an important, difficult problem as 
to their smaller meetings, and the future of Quaker- 
ism as an organized religious movement. 

Among its varied interests Keswick is widely 
known as a centre for the manufacture of lead pencils. 
Its leading firm in this industry is that of Hogarth 
and Hayes, at whose works we saw with much inter- 
est the varied processes of pencil-making from the 


beginning to the finished product. The senior mem- 





London, is an active co-worker with Sir Wilfred 
Lawson and the United Kingdom Alliance for the 
suppression of the liquor traffic. Thirty years ago, 
then a young workingman, he with a dozen others 
walked twelve miles over the mountains to the famous 
Pardshaw Crag, with its remarkable acoustic condi- 
tions, where George Fox formerly preached to im- 
mense meetings, to hear General Neal Dow, then on 
a visit to England, address a great temperance gath- 
ering. He was much impressed by one of General 
Dow’s illustrations on that occasion concerning the 
injurious effects of alcohol on the human system,— 
that the taking of alcohol in the human stomach was 
like the mixing of sand with oil for machinery. It 
has modified his entire life since that time, leading 
him to be an abstainer from all alcoholic beverages, 
and to become, in behalf of others, a conscientious, 
efficient helper of the temperance reform. It is quite 
probable also that this early dedication of his life to 
temperance, as one result of General Dow’s address, 
so long ago, has had an important influence in pro- 
moting his business prosperity and success. 

We were also reminded on another occasion of 
the memory of General Dow’s address and the great 
temperance gathering at Pardshaw Crag, by our 
Cockermouth driver, when paying a recent visit to 
Brigham and the church or “‘ steeple-house” wherein 
George Fox preached, and with such power as to 
win over both priest and people to Quakerism. He 
pointed out to us the famous Crag in the distance 
where, as he said in his peculiar Cumberland dialect, 
—which at first we found it difficult to understand, and 
which was very like one of Ian MacLaren’s quaint 
characters,—many years ago “ the great Gin’ral Neel 


Doo of Amerikay,” spoke on temperance to many 


thousands of people. It is to be feared that the 
temperance lesson of the occasion was to a great ex- 
tent lost upon him, for he added with a significant 
twinkle of his eye, that there was more beer drinking 
and there were more people drunk at “ Pard’say ” 
Crag that day than ever before ! 

Of Keswick itself, with its rarely beautiful natural 
environment, its most interesting literary associations 
in connection with Southey, Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
and others of literary fame, and of Canon Rawnsley, 


the present very liberal and public spirited vicar of 


the old Crosthwaite Church, Elizabeth Powell Bond 
has written fully, and I need not repeat. 

Following our sojourn at Keswick we went by 
invitation to Morland, near Penrith, to pay a visit to 
our dear friend Charles Thompson. He is the pioneer 
among the more liberal of the English Friends who 
in recent years have sought to make our Friends in 
America better known on this side of the Atlantic. 
Although little has 


been accomplished,—and at 


present at least little is to be desired, in the way of 


official, or organic union, much has been done to pro- 
mote a better understanding, and an increased catho- 
licity and kindliness of spirit. Our friend occupies a 
homestead founded by his great, great, great-grand- 
father, and he is himself now almost four score years. 
Morland is a very quaint and beautiful English vil- 
lage in the Eden Valley, with a most picturesque 
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landscape, inclusive of a distant mountain range. It 
has its manor-house, and a very old Norman church 
and modern vicarage, but it was as a typical repre- 
sentative of the present general characteristics of 
English rural life that it specially interested us. It 
was very pleasant to see the kindly, respectful bear- 
ing toward Friend Thompson on the part of the vil- 
lage neighbors, farm laborers, and others as we went 
about among them. We visited with him the Friends’ 
meeting-house, no longer used for meetings on First- 
days, but a monthly meeting is held therein once a 
year. He has permission to hold the meeting in his 
own house, he being the only member left. We three 
worshipped thus with him, and his housekeeper, a 
kindly, plain woman Friend, on First-day morning, in 
the silence, except as I felt like saying a few sympa- 
thetic words, and in the way of tribute to the memory 
of his companion of more than half a century, who 
passed on to the larger life beyond not quite a year 
ago, and who, with her husband, welcomed us most 
warmly on a previous visit to Morland a few years 
ago. It was very pleasant to us to see the FRIENDS’ 
INTELLIGENCER, of which our friend is a deeply inter- 
ested reader, lying upon the parlor table. He com- 
mented with special interest upon the accounts of our 
Young Friends’ Associations which he always reads, 
and wishes there were more nearly a counterpart of 
them among the young Friends in England. It will 
be remembered that Charles Thompson, accompanied 
by his wife, visited America in 1876, at the time of 
the Centennial Exhibition in Philadelphia; that he 
paid a visit to Swarthmore College at that time, and 
that upon his return to England, he presented to the 
College Library something over one hundred volumes 
of rare Friends’ books of much historic value, by 
which the library is now enriched. 

From Morland we returned, vza Penrith to Kes- 
wick, and journeyed by coach to Grasmere, passing 
Thirlmere ex route, a most interesting mountain drive, 
of which, as of Grasmere itself, another will write 
more fully. After our brief and most enjoyable 
sojourn at Grasmere and in the Windermere District, 
including a restful day at Storrs Hall, delightfully 
located on the shore of Lake Windermere, we con- 
tinued our journey to Ulverstone and Swarthmore 
Hall, where we were cordially welcomed and com- 
fortably provided for by its present occupants. The 
estate is owned by an elderly woman, not a Friend 
and with no interest in Friends, and is under the care 
of an agent who rents it to tenant farmers. The 
exterior has a somewhat neglected look. Swarth- 
more Hall itself is a very substantial building, with 
massive walls and heavy beams and solid oak panels, 
some finely carved, antedating by many years the 
time of George Fox, and which look as though they 
might endure forever. The interior of the house is 
cleanly and well ordered, with two large chambers 
nicely fitted up for lodgers. Our own was 
known as the George Fox guest chamber, and we 
much enjoyed it, not only for its substantial comforts, 
but for its precious historic associations. A smaller 
room on the first floor, wherein it is said Judge Fell, 
not himself a Friend, used to sit and listen sympa- 
thetically to George Fox when, the first Friends’ 


room 
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meeting was held in Swarthmore Hall, prior to the 
building of Swarthmore meeting-house, is now cosily 
fitted up as a parlor, wherein our meals were served. 
We visited again the ancient, ivy-covered Swarthmore 
meeting-house, built by George Fox at a later period, 
and saw again his old bible, now enclosed in a glass 
case to prevent the abstraction therefrom of souvenirs 
by Friendly (?) pilferers! Meetings, though small, are 
still held there on First-days and Fourth-days. There 
has been some talk among English Friends of pur- 
chasing Swarthmore Hall, connected with which are 
about a hundred acres of farming land, to restore and 
preserve it under Friendly auspices, but nothing 
definite has been done about it, as while the present 
elderly owner continues the property will not be in 
the market. Though the present tenant occupants 
are not Friends, they are very kind and friendly 
toward Friends, and we were pleasantly surprised to 
have our hostess, Mrs. Bennett, say to us as we were 
leaving, that, while she had never hitherto joined any 
denomination, she had decided to become a member 
among Friends. 
Cotwyn Bay, NortH WALEs, ) 
Eighth month 23. J 
From Swarthmore Hall and Ulverstone we came, 
via Chester, to Colwyn Bay, a delightful seaside resort 
in North Wales, much sought by visitors for rest and 
recreation, and in its relations to Liverpool, Manches- 
ter, and Birmingham, not unlike Atlantic City to 
Philadelphia and New York. It is also the present 
residence of our friends William Edward Turner, 
editor of the Britsh Friend, and his family, for us an 
added, and the strongest, attraction. A most enjoy- 
able visit in their lovely home here at Colwyn Bay 
will be one of the pleasantest memories of our sum- 
mer sojourn on this side of the Atlantic. There is 
here a Friends’ meeting, with an average attendance 
of about forty during the period of summer visitors, 
and of about fourteen at other times in the year. As 
Friends here have as yet no meeting-house of their 
‘own, the. meeting is held in a small hall. We felt it 
to be a real privilege to attend, and to share its help- 
ful influence on First-day morning last. It was a 
pleasure to see so large a proportion of bright, inter- 
ested, and sympathetic young people among those 
present. After a period of silence, a Kendal Friend 
offered prayer. William Edward Turner then spoke 
with much feeling of God’s nearness to us, and of the 
efficacy of the Divine love. I felt at liberty to present 
my thought briefly concerning our spiritual relation- 
ship, and to express my grateful appreciation of the 
presence of so many of the young, interested for the 
perpetuation of a religious organization simple and 
fundamental in its character. Brief additional remarks 
were made by one of the young men present, and an 
impressive prayer was offered at the close of the 
meeting by another young man. William Edward 
Turner has a very clear understanding of the position 
of all Friends on both sides of the Atlantic. Quaker- 


ism is fortunate in having him as one of its responsi- 
ble and influential editorial interpreters. 
It is a most welcome and grateful announcement 














which comes to us from America that the unhappy 
war has ended, and that the details of a peaceful rela- 
tionship with Spain are being arranged. Would that 
all nations, our own included, might rise in the scale 
of civilization to the higher level of arbitrating their 
differences defore, rather than after, the murderous 
duel and the destructive, bloody conflict. 

We are now looking forward with pleasure to an 
early return to “ home and native land,”’ and are ex- 
pecting, if all is well, to sail a week hence, Ninth 
month 1, by the Atlantic Transport Line’s new 
steamer, C/eopatra, from London for New York. 

Aaron M. PoweELt. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 
(Continued from page 644.) 

world, at this moment, than there was twenty, forty, 
or fifty years ago? In regard to all these approaches 
on both sides I welcome the influence of Friends as 
an organization. The principles of Friends should 
have an enduring influence throughout humanity ; the 
mission of the followers of George Fox is not con- 
cluded. So long as there are evils around, so long as 
there is religious intolerance, it is our duty to hold fast 
to our own principles, and to hold them up as a light 
to the world; and so long as there are evils—condi- 
tions which do not recognize the equality of all men, 
do not recognize the right of every man to follow his 
individual convictions of duty,—so long the organiza- 
tion will still have a mission? But even if in future 
times its name should no longer be known, it will still 
have been one of those necessary phases in the devel- 
opment of religious and social life, one of those neces- 
sary step toward the higher ideal ; and history is sure 
to look back with gratitude toward the work of that 
organization which by its efforts in behalf of universal 
toleration, liberty, peace, justice, and more than all, of 
fidelity to the individual conviction of duty, will have 
done so much for the development of character and for 
the purification and regeneration of the world. It is 
for these reasons, because you come in support of an 
institution, an organization, of that kind that the peo- 
ple of Richmond, both those that belong to the So- 
ciety and those who do not, extend to you a cordial 
welcome. 

Our instruments, our hands, our hearts, are given 
us to work within ¢/zs time—to struggle with the evil, 


| to bring out the good, in ¢/zs time, in order that peo- 


ple may look back in after days and say: ‘See what 
has come down to us from it; see what good has re- 
moved all the wrong which those who dwelt in it tell 
us of ; see what there is in it to imitate.” —/rederick D. 
Maurice. 

MInD, it is our best work that He wants, not the 


dregs of our exhaustion. I think He must prefer 
quality to quantity. —Macdonald. 





Goop taste can not be formed from what is medi- 
ocre, but only from what is most excllent.—Goethe. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 
SWARTHMORE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


Tue new school building and the new girls’ dormitory are 
both receiving the finishing touches ready for the opening of 
school, Third-day next, the 13th. The entries of both board- 
ing and day pupils are much in excess of any previous year. 
No increase has been made in the charge for either boarding 
or day pupils. The teachers and matrons are, with but two 
exceptions, Friends or of Friends’ families. The list for next 
year is as follows : 

‘Arthur H. Tomlinson, Principal, mathematics ; Hanna T. 
Mitchell, Vice-Principal, reading and grammar; Alice W. 
Jackson, history, literature, and composition; Samuel C. 
Palmer, Latin, algebra, and athletics; Mary L. Haines, 
painting, drawing, and penmanship ; Eleanor M. Hartman, 
piano, French, and German ; Edward M. Noble, arithmetic, 
geography, chemistry, and calisthenics; Amy W. Way, 
Primary ; Mary Peyton Green, Kindergarten; Elizabeth S. 
Truman, Matron ; Margaret B. Longshore, Assistant Matron, 
Emma P. Tomlinson, Secretary; George Satterthwaite, 
Assistant Instructor. 

The new school building is stone, two stories and large 
basement, limestone trimmings, and finished throughout in 
hard wood. The rooms are thoroughly lighted and provided 
with the best of modern combinations for heating and venti- 
lation. The basement contains lavatories, cloak-rooms, 
boiler and coal rooms, chemistry room, manual training, and 
bicycle-rooms, and janitor’s rooms. The first floor has a 
collection room for 110 pupils, a large hall extending from 
two side entrances through the front, and lined on the oppo- 
site side from main room by six class-rooms and an office, 
besides book and stationery rooms. The front entrance isa 
large stone porch. The rear entrance is from the play- 
ground. Cement walks are laid to the building, some 300 
feet in all. The second floor contains a primary room with 
seats for thirty pupils, a kindergarten room that will accom- 
modate twenty to twenty-five, cloak-rooms and lavatories for 
the little folks, a large, wide wall hall, two class-rooms, be- 
sides a very large room for drawing and painting, and a 
room 30 by 4o for calisthenics. The floor is lined with 
‘‘deadening mortar.”’ 

The girls’ cottage, besides furnishing teachers’ rooms, 
dining-rooms, and bicycle, and sitting-rooms, dark closet, 
lavatories, parlor, etc., has rooms for two dozen girls. All 
are of good size, mostly with two or three windows, two large 
closets, two single beds, bureau, wash-stand, table, chairs, 
rugs, etc., and steam heat. It is finished throughout in 
chestnut. The first story is stone, then pebble dash, then 
shingle. Adjoining are grounds for tennis, croquet, etc. 

7. 


GEORGE SCHOOL.—The term opens next week. New stu- 
dents come on Third-day for classification, and old students 
on Fourth-day. 

During the past two weeks, the walks and drives have 
been put in good condition; this includes two and three 
quarter miles of edging. The lawn never looked more beau- 
tiful than it does at present. 

In the house the second floor of the East wing has been 
covered with linoleum, and new carpets placed in many of 
the rooms. 

The number of applications is considerably in advance of 
last year; there is still room for four more boys, and three 
more girls. 

Recently the drives around the meeting-house yard, at 
Newtown, were covered with cinders——a much needed 
improvement. 

The George School teachers who have been traveling in 
Europe during the summer are expected home on the 
12th instant. 


In a recent Chancery case involving the right of agricul- 
tural tenants in Derbyshire, England, to mine for coal, the 
evidence put in for the right was that given before a parlia- 
mentary committee soon after the death of King Charles I. 
The case was decided on evidence more than 200 years old. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


THE leading article in the Popular Science Monthly is an 
illustrated account of the ‘‘ Geological Water Ways across 
Central America,’’ by J. W. Spencer, the geologist. The 
probability in the near future of some concerted international 
movement toward connecting the Gulf of Mexico and the 
Pacific Ocean, by a canal across this district, gives Dr. 
Spencer's article an especial interest and importance. A. B. 
Ronne discusses, in a short but thoughtful essay, the dangers 
to this country arising from our present tendency toward 
militarism. ‘*‘ The Results of Manual Training’’ is the title 
of Professor Henderson's fourth installment in his series on 
‘* The Philosophy of Manual,Training. '’He argues that the 
real justification for manual training lies in its help toward 
producing a system of social ethics based on an evolved 
philosophy of life. 


The current issue of Harper's Magazine contains a* 
clearly-reasoned and extremely fair-minded article by James 
Bryce, the author of ‘‘ The American Commonwealth,"’ en- 
titled ‘‘Some Thoughts on the Policy of the United States."’ 
While he is a hearty advocate of strengthening all the natural 
affinities between England and the United States, he points 
out plainly the difficulties and perils of American ‘‘ colonial 
expansion.’’ In an article in the same issue on ‘‘ The New 
Fiscal Policy of the United States,’’ by Worthington C. Ford, 
late Chief of the Bureau of Statistics at Washington, the writer 
discloses what ‘‘imperial’’ taxation will be necessary to sup- 
port an imperial policy; discusses the cost of an imperial 
army and navy, etc. 


PERSONAL NOTES. 

PROF. BENJAMIN F. BATTIN, and wife, for some time teachers 
in George School, who have been spending the summer in 
Buckingham, will sail from New York on the 17th, for Rotter- 
dam, Holland. They have engaged passage on the steamer 
Spaarndam. They intend to pursue a course of study at the 
University of Berlin, and may remain abroad for two years. 

Prof. Jesse H. Holmes and wife, and their companions, 
who have been absent since the middle of Sixth month, sailed 
for home on the Ist inst., on the steamship Rofterdam, and 
will be due on this side about the time this paragraph is read. 


CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 

WRIGHTSTOWN, PA.—There was a good attendance at the 
Bucks Quarterly Meeting’s Conference at Wrightstown meet- 
ing-house on First-day, Eighth month 28. The subject was 
‘« Peace and Arbitration,’’ and the meeting was addressed by 


Charles M. Stabler, of George School, and Samuel Swain, of 
Bristol. 


“ PATIENCE! PROCEED!” 
1 ort despair and think the hill too steep to climb, 
And fear the boulders will my course impede ; 
But as I doubtful stand and waste the precious time, 
I hear a still, small Voice: ‘‘ Patience ! Proceed !’’ 


"Tis hard to climb the hill, but easy to retrace 
The path by which I came to this bleak bluff ; 

Yet I press on with firm and ever steady pace— 
I hear that still, small Voice, and ’tis enough. 


Awearied I some day shall gain the summit peak, 
And then no joy my triumph shall exceed— 
Till then I'll hearken to that Voice whene’er it speak 
And try my best with Patience to proceed. 
—Kilbee Gordon. 


“O-U-G-H”; OR, THE CROSS FARMER. 
A FARMER'S boy, starting to plough, 
Once harnessed an ox with a cough ; 
But the farmer came out, 
With a furious shout, 
And told him he didn’t know hough. 
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In a manner exceedingly rough, 
He proceeded to bluster and blough, 
He scolded and scowled, 
He raved. and he howled, 
And declared he'd have none of such stough. 


At length, with a growl and a cough, 
He dragged the poor boy to the trough, 
And ducking him in 
Till wet to his chin, 
Discharged him and ordered him ough. 


And now my short story is through— 
And I will not assert that it’s trough, 
But it’s chiefly designed 
To impress on your mind 
What wonders our spelling can dough. 


And | hope you will grant that although 
It may not be the smoothest in flough, 
It has answered its end 
If it only shall tend 
To prove what I meant it to shough. 
— Prof. D. S. Martin, in St. Nicholas. 


MOVEMENT OF THE DOUKHOBORTSI. 
The following is from 7he Friend, London, Eighth month 19. 


The substance of it was briefly given in the INTELLIGENCER last week, 
but the details, we think, are of much interest. 


On the 4th inst, the Doukhobortsi were suddenly 
confronted by the very painful position explained in 
Edmund Brooks's letter in the last number of 7ze 
Friend, i. ¢., a telegram had reached the Foreign 
Office from the British Consul at Batoum stating that 
1,100 Russians were preparing instantly to embark at 
that port for Cyprus, and asking instructions. As 
Cyprus comes under the Colonial Office, the matter 
was referred to the latter, which at once notified the 
committee that until guarantees were given that they 
should not become chargeable to the island, the land- 
ing of so large a body of persons, who were, more- 
over, ignorant of the language, could not be per- 
mitted 

Although a larger sum was specified as security, 
the committee thought it possible that £10 per head 
would, after explanations, be considered sufficient. 
This for 1,100 persons would come to £11,000, about 
half of which sum they could reckon upon in money. 
The remainder would have to be made up immedi- 
ately in security given. The members present put 
down their own names for such amounts as they could 
afford, and wrote off by that night’s post to two or 
three of their friends. By the following morning they 
found they could guarantee £5,500, and this, with 
money in the bank and promised, made up the 
£11,000. . Two of the committee went with this offer 
to the Colonial Office at 11 a. m., on Sixth-day, 
hoping to be able to report to the Meeting for Suffer- 
ings, which was held the same morning. While they 
were received with great kindness, the head of the 
Department said a much larger sum had been sug- 
gested. The two Friends were, however, asked to 
come back to Downing Street at 4 o’clock, which they 
did. They ascertained that the High Commissioner 
of Cyprus himself considered £20 the minimum per 
head at which it would be safe to try the experiment 
of bringing in such a body of Russian peasants ; but 
the committee telegraphed the same evening to Cap- 
tain St. John to go at once and see the High Com- 





missioner and plead, ‘“‘ Character of Doukhobortsi, 
backed by Quakers, renders £15 per man, woman, 
and child amply sufficient.’”” Next day Captain St. 
John wired “£15 allowed.” This was a substantial 
reduction, but with it there yet remaiued £5,500 more 
for which to obtain guarantees, so as to bring the 
total up to £16,500. It was a sufficiently formidable 
outlook to have only two clear working-days in which 
to do this, for it was now Seventh-day morning, and 
the committee were to meet at half-past eleven on 
Third-day to decide on their action. One of their 
number went to Norfolk, one to the neighborhood of 
Birmingham, one to Bristol, and Vladimir Tchertkoff, 
who sits with the committee, and keeps it in touch 
with the Russians, went to Leeds to put the matter 
before the few Friends whom it might be possible to 
reach (besides a few more who were written to) in the 
emergency. 

On Third-day morning the committee met at 
Devonshire House. All the responses to their sudden 
appeal were put down, except one, in which the writer 
gave an open permission to count on him for any sum 
under £500. It wasaveryanxiousmoment, Eleven 
hundred people were waiting in suspense at Batoum, 
with “the Egyptians behind them,” and the “ Red 
Sea,”’ as yet impassable, before them. If the guaran- 
tees amounted, including the cash in Barclay’s Bank 
(but without counting any mere verbal promise), to 
£16,500, the whole 1,100 could leave for Cyprus. If 
the total sum guaranteed should be found short of the 
minimum required, the committee would have to tele- 
graph to Batoum for a proportionate number of the 
poor people who were waiting to embark, to go back, 
homeless as they were, to the land they had just 
quitted, in order that the rest might be free to sail. 
When the figures were cast up and checked they were 
read out, ‘‘£16,088."" The reserved letter was now 
drawn upon, £412 out of the permitted £500, and 
this gave the exact figure required by the Government 
as security. 

It was half-past two before the committee had 
done the rest of the work before them, which included 
the acceptance of a welcome offer from Wilson Sturge 
to go over to Cyprus and see to the settling of the 
new-comers. His residence at Poti, on the Black Sea, 
where he acted as British Consul, has given him a 
knowledge both of the Russian language and people, 
which will be of value in this service. Our friend 
arranged to leave London for Cyprus va Marseilles, 
on the morning of the 17th inst. At 4 o’clock two 
of the committee again waited on the head of the 
Cyprus Department in Downing Street, bearing a 
simple letter, signed by four of the members, in which 
they stated that they would be answerable for the 
proper housing and sustenance of the 1,100 immigrants 
until the end of the year 1900, and to the extent of 
£15 per man, woman, and child among them, or of 
so much of this sum as may be required. 

It is due tothe secretaries of the Colonial Office 
who have had to do with this matter to say that 
nothing could exceed their kindness and the interest 
they have shown in it from first to last. Everyone 
must recognize the fairness of the requirement that 
sufficient funds should be provided to ensure the suc- 
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cess of the new colony, or its removal ree eve in 
case of its failure ; and the committee know that the 
Society of Friends, whose servants they are, would 
under no circumstances give its support to a scheme 
which left these vital points in uncertainty. 

The secretary read the letter, glanced at the sig- 
natures, and at once said the conditions had been sat- 
isfactorily complied with, and that he would send the 

sary telegrams to Cyprus, etc., to leave all clear 
for the work to proceed. 

It was between 5 and 6 o'clock on one 

evening when the course was thus left clear. 
Some detail, into which itis not needful to enter in 
this outline, made it prudent to delay the telegram to 
Batoum till the following day,—Fourth-day,—when 
it was sent. Captain St. John has also been tele- 
graphed to, to prepare for the landing in Cyprus. 
The emigrants are sailing from Batoum for Cyprus on 
the 17 7th inst. 


A Friend has written to the committee as follows : 
“Would it not be best to send the Doukhobortsi 
direct to Canada or Manitoba? Cyprus will be un- 
certain at best, and not so well suited to them.” 

The committee have already carefully considered 
this alternative, but the vastly greater cost of convey- 
ing over a thousand people along the Mediterranean 
and across the Atlantic, and then over many hundreds, 
or even thousands, of miles of rail inland, would make 
it impossible with any funds the committee can 
reasonably expect to be placed at their disposal. The 
railway journey alone, after landing in Canada, would 
cost several pounds per head. 

Further than this, if it were possible to get a 
thousand persons to some railway station in the 
wilderness, it would not do to set them down ina 
spot where no carts were obtainable for the convey- 
ance of hundreds of women and children, and of the 
baggage, to the site of the settlement ; nor would it 
do on our arrival there to be without huts or other 
shelter. To prepare for such a company it would be 
needful for two or three persons to go to Canada and 
select the land, and after that for a small advance party 
of men to follow and build the huts, etc., and provide 
the necessary stores of food. All this, however 
quickly it might be done, would take many weeks ; 
and by the time the main body of settlers arrived, the 
long and severe Canadian winter would be upon 
them, without their being able to plough the land and 
get in their first crop. They would therefore have to 
be maintained for another whole year before they 
began to be self-supporting. Even then their position 
would be one of great difficulty, from their not being 
accustomed to the mode of agriculture followed 
America, in which machines are employed in all the 
processes of farming. 

On the other hand, Cyprus can be reached from 
Batoum, the port of departure, at a cost of £1 per 
person. Landis cheap in the island, and the methods 
of agriculture much the same as that to which the 
Doukhobortsi have been accustomed. The summer 
is hot ; but the winter not nearly so long or so severe 
as it is either in the Caucasus or in Canada. The 


tury, 


| to take his place. 
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distances over which she immigrants 
travel are not great for carting, etc. 
to journey on foot. 

The law inthe United States requires every new- 
comer to be in possession of $50 in money, an amount 
which the Agent for Canada considers needful to 
ensure success for settlers in the Dominion also, after 
their arrival in the Dominion. Inquiry has been made 
in Syria and in Egypt; but in both these countries 
land is very much dearer than in Cyprus. On the 
whole, therefore, the latter is the best available for this 


may have to 
, or for strong men 


settlement of the Doukhobortsi. 


JOSEPH CARTLAND. 

Augustine Jones, ( Principal of Friends’ School, Providence, R. I. ) 
in American Friend. 
THE most important contribution which any com- 
munity makes to the world is the character and influ- 
ence of its eminent men. And the same is true of 
religious denominations. Joseph Cartland, one of the 
most distinguished members of the Yearly Meeting of 
Friends for New England, during nearly half a cen- 
tury, deceased at Newburyport, Mass., Sixth month 1, 
1898, in his 89th year. 

He was born at Lee, N. H.,in the Second month, 
1810. It is believed that this town received its name 
from Lee, in Scotland, on the banks of the river Cart, 
whence John Cartland, the great-grandfather of the 
subject of this sketch, tg: e arly in the last cen- 
settling in Lee, 
which is 


’ 


JH. , and building the house, 
still in of the family. New 
Hampshire has been prolific in notable men, with 
sterling character, as firm and rugged as her own 
mountains, resting like them upon sure foundations. 
These she has nurtured to noble manhood and excel- 
lent citizenship. 

Joseph Cartland, like so many other American 
boys, received his early education in the common 
schools of his native State, and advanced instruction 
in a private school at Lee, kept by Dr. Timothy 
Hilliard, a noted teacher. He became a stunent at 
Friends’ School, Providence, R. I., in 1830, at the 
age of twenty, where he continued two years. His 
brother, Moses A. Cartland, who won distinction as 
an instructor, became a member of the faculty, and 
remained in the institution until 1835. Joseph re- 
turned to Lee in 1833, his father being deceased, to 
take care of affairs at the homestead, and continued 
this service until his brother Jonathan was old enough 
He then gave his attention to 
teaching, assisting Moses at one time in the Clinton 
Grove Boarding School, at Weare, N. H., and later in 
a private school at Lee. The educational influence 
of these schools has been recognized throughout New 
England. This result was not due so much to new 
methods of instruction, to endowment, sor educational 
appliances, as to the tact and personal influence of the 
teachers themselves, who were possessed with rare 
gifts for training and guiding youth, and for character 
moulding. 

The friendship and affection which bound Whittier 
to his Cartland cousin often found expression, but per- 
haps nowhere with more pathos than in his lines to 
the memory of Moses A. Cartland at his decease : 
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‘«In love surpassing that of brothers, 

We walked, O friend, from childhood’s day ; 
And looking back o'er fifty summers, 
Our footprints track a common way.”’ 

Religion is always the enduring basis of genuine 
character, and therefore claims the first consideration 
in the study ofa human career. The Cartland home- 
stead was blessed with a Friends’ meeting-house all 
its own, where the family and neighbors regularly 
met to worship God. The service was simple, with 
nothing to detract from or interrupt personal commu- 
nion with God himself, through Jesus Christ his Son. 
The influence of these meetings could not fail to train 
the religious thought to deep meditation, and intro- 
spection, to create an independence and individuality 
which required little outward means for religious 
growth, its reliance being solely upon Him who is the 
Bread of Life. 

Thither in 1825 came William Foster, the philan- 
thropist, traveling in the ministry, and his visit was 
memorable in influencing the life of Joseph Cartland 
at about fifteen years of age. Thither also came 
David Sands and other eminent ministers, stimulating 
his religious aspirations and awakening his attention 
to the principles of the Society into which he had 
been born, securing his loyalty evermore to these 
simple interpretations of primitive Christianity. 

He was engaged in mercantile business with his 
relative, Isaac Wendell, at La-Grande, near Philadel- 
phia, when about thirty-five years of age, where he 
continued a number of years, and his intellectual and 
spiritual life took a strong coloring from his environ- 
ment here which it exhibited ever afterwards. 

In 1849 he was elected to the faculty of Haver- 
ford Col'ege, Pa., where he continued until 1853, dis- 
charging some of the duties of President, as that 
office did not then exist in the institution. He was 
very efficient, and created here, as everywhere, a 
multitude of lifelong friendships. 

He was married in 1855 to Gertrude E. Whittier, 
who was then Principal of the Girls’ Department of 
the Friends’ School at Providence. This most con- 
genial union continued more than forty years, during 
which their names were inseparable in public thought 
and speech, while their lives seemed to blend into 
graceful harmony. 

Joseph and Gertrude W. Cartland became the 


Principals of Friends’ School in 1855, which at once | but his reading included the writings of the best 


advanced to a higher grade under their leadership. 
The quality of instruction was improved, and the 
course of study and graduation of classes established, 
which have continued ever since. 
in the direction of higher education emanating from 
them was felt throughout the Society in America. 
Other men have since entered into their labors. This 


prosperous work was destined after a brief period of | 


five years to be terminated by sickness. They con- 
and then after spending one winter with their cousin, 
John G. Whittier, at his home in Amesbury, they 
settled permanently near him in Newburyport. In 
the summer of 1881, Whittier spent several weeks 
with them at Intervale, N. H., and continued to be 
their summer companion among the hills during the 
remaining eleven years of his life. 
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This home at Newburyport will be forever mem- 
orable to those who were familiar with it. It had 
especial attraction for members of the Society of 
Friends, who were possessed of culture the world 
over, because here was to be found not only the most 
interesting literary association, but instinct with es- 
sential Quakerism. The writer himself passed a night 
here in 1887 in company with two eminent English 
Friends, one of whom remarked that he had found 
here more than almost anywhere else in America the 
comfort, repose, and simplicity of a true English home. 

Joseph Cartland, in advanced life, had witnessed a 
great change in the Society of Friends in two genera- 
tions. He had early seized the fundamental thought 
of Friends with love and admiration, and found little - 
to admire in a movement which seemed, in his esti- 
mation, to be retrogading. 

Joseph Cartland retained to the end of life his re- 
markable, upright, manly carriage and _ intellectual 
vigor, with the same critical instinct and thoughtful- 
ness, examining new literature which lay along the 
lines of his faith and discharging sacred trusts in its 
distribution for the upbuilding of Zion. During the 
anti-slavery conflict in this country he was faithful in 
his efforts to create a public opinion in favor of 
Emancipation, and the cause of Peace and Interna- 
tional Arbitration always claimed his deep and active 
interest. He regards age as “ opportunity, no less 
than youth itself, though in another dress,” and that, 
“as the evening twilight fades away, the sky is filled 
with stars invisible by day.” He was in communion 
with that Divine Spirit which sends the ‘‘ Gulf Stream 
of Youth into the Arctic region of our lives.” Surely, 
“the path of the Just is as the shining light that 
shineth more and more unto the perfect day.” His 
gentle, courtly manners, emanating from his real life 
within, attracted universal attention. Whoever met 
him was impressed with his generous greeting, and 
with that chivalric spirit, which, by its genial warmth 
and sweetness, drew to him the loving notice of all. 

‘* F’en children followed, with endeavoring wile 

And plucked his gown, to share the good man’s smile.’’ 

Joseph Cartland had a strong interest in meta- 
physical studies, and dearly loved generalizations 
ample and rich, covering all subordinate parts. He 
was an earnest student of the Holy Scriptures and a 
firm believer in Christian doctrines of his own Society, 


minds of his age. 


Waste of the People’s Substance. 
WHETHER the mass of people will take heed, with any num- 
| ber of warnings, one cannot feel sure, but of such warnings 


there is no end. For example, the war's cost, a dispatch 


| from Washington on the 1st instant, to the Philadelphia 


Ledger says, ‘‘ will aggregate five hundred millions of dol- 
lars !’’ The State Capitol at Harrisburg, which was restricted 


ane . | in cost to $550,000, will really, the Commonwealth of that 
tinued to reside in Providence for about twenty years, | 


city says, call for $4,000,000, before it is completed. The 
reports of the State Bureaus of various kinds are now so 
‘padded *’ with unnecessary matter, and expensive plates, as 
to cost enormous sums ; the report of the Pennsylvania Fish 
Commission, for 1897, it is stated, will cause an expense of 
something like $30,000. 

These expenditures are met—how? By taxes. Who pays 
the taxes? The people. The waste is precisely the same as if 
a thief came to their houses and carried their property off. 
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The Ancient Bloody Path. 
REVIEWING the year past, in an address at Sanderson 
Academy, Ashfield, Mass., on the 25th ult., Prof. Charles 
Eliot Norton said : 

‘« And yet our hearts have been heavy with new weight of 
care and the very brightness of the sunshine has but deepened 
by contrast the cloud of our sorrowful thoughts—sorrowful 
that our nation should have turned its back upon its old 
ideals, and, standing at the parting ways, should have chosen 
that ancient path, familiar to the Old World, worn by the 
bloody feet of hapless generations, and which has never led to 
anything but ill—the path of aggressive war, of foreign con- 
quest, of alien territorial aggrandizement, the path that leads 
from trouble to trouble."’ 


The Foundations Unsettled. 
In his address at Ashfield, Mass., on the 25th ult., Professor 
Charles Eliot Norton, of Harvard University, after a review of 
the events leading up to the war, said : 

‘‘Peace has nominally come. The actual conflict has 
ended, but less than a hundred days of war has resulted in 
revolution in the United States. The foundations on which 
the republic rested have been unsettled ; the principles upon 
which the Government depends have been violated ; we have 
undertaken obligations which neither our institutions nor our 
national character enable us to properly discharge ; we, the 
one great non-military power in the world, have suddenly 
joined the ranks of the nations burdened with great armies 
and navies; we have loaded ourselves with an enormous 
additional debt and with an enormous increase of annual 
expenditures, a permanent oppressive tax upon the industry 
of the people, and further, whatever disposition may be made 
of the Philippines, we are already, through holding them and 
claiming the right to dispose of them, brought into entangling 
relations with the nations of the Old World and run the risk 
of losing the inestimable boom which has hitherto been ours, 
of freedom from the complications of the international politics 
of the Old World, and of remaining the independent masters 
of our own fortunes. It is indeed a momentous revolution.’’ 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


Ir is now authoritatively stated that Judge White has de- 
clined to be one of the Peace Commissioners. A new ap- 
pointment will be promptly announced. The Commission 
expect to leave New York on the 17th inst., for Paris. Sec- 
retary Day has left Washington and gone to his home in 
Ohio. He will not again take up the duties of the State De- 
partment. Itis stated very positively that he ‘‘is most strenu- 
ously opposed to a policy of territorial expansion, and that he 
stands solely for a naval station in the Philippines, with 
sufficient adjacent territory to make it a secure harbor of 
rendezvous and repair for our navy in the Orient."’ 

THE military operations now reported are chiefly the 
movements of troops from Porto Rico to Montauk, or from 
one camp to another in this country. Many regiments have 
been designated to be mustered out. The newspaper war on 
Secretary Alger is kept up, but shows signs of languor. 
There is some abatement, apparently, in the reports of sick- 
ness and death among the men in the camps. The Montauk 
camp, which it was announced would be soon abandoned, 
will be, it is now said, made a.permanent post, by the erec- 
tion of barracks. A dispacth from Santiago, 6th, says three 
thousand Spanish prisoners have been shipped from Guan- 
tanamo this week, 2,000 from Leon, and 1,000 from San 
Ignacio. Only about 6,000 are left, and these will be rapidly 
shipped to Spain. The death-rate at Santiago has much 
diminished ; there is no yellow fever and little typhoid, or 
malarial fever, or dysentery. 

THE Spanish Cortes assembled in Madrid on the 5th inst. 
Premier Sagasta read a decree authorizing the Ministers to 
renounce sovereignty over the colonies, in conformity with 
the stipulations of the peace preliminaries between Spain and 


the United States. The matter was discussed in secret ses- 
sion. It is said that the Cabinet has decided to prevent the 
newspapers from publishing reports of the secret sessions of 
the Cortes. 

In an ‘‘authorized statement,’’ printed in a New York 
paper on the 4th inst., ex-Senator, and ex-Secretary of State, 
John Sherman declares, ‘‘ speaking from his knowledge of the 
facts acquired while Secretary of State, that the war with 
Spain was entirely unnecessary, and would have been averted 
had he not been interfered with by the hasty action of Con- 
gress."’ He said, ‘‘ We certainly do not need any additional 
territory. We cannot consistently annex Cuba, for we have 
declared that we would not do so.’ 

PRESIDENT MCKINLEY, having spent several days in 
Cleveland, and Canton, O., went to New York on the 2d inst., 
and visited the camp at Montauk, L. I., on the 3d. He 
spent five hours inspecting the hospitals and reviewing the 
troops. The camp appeared to impress him favorably. He 
then went to Paterson, N. J., to the home of Vice-President 
Hobart, where he remained on First-day. He then returned 
to Washington. It is given out that after a short time he will 
again leave the capital for a stay of three weeks, to recuperate. 


THE ‘‘ Quebec Commission '’ of American and English 
commissioners, appointed to adjust difficulties between Can- 
ada and this country, has heldtwo weeks’ session, and adjourn- 
ed to the 2oth inst., when the sittings will be resumed. No 
less than twelve subjects are before the Commission, ‘‘ any 
one of which would usually be considered enough to require 
determination by such means.’’ Senator Gray, of Delaware, 
one of the members, believes that ‘‘ it is entirely possible for 
the work to progress far enough to enable it to have something 
substantial to report to Congress when it assembles next 
December.,’’ 

INTENSE excitement has been caused in Paris by the re- 
opening of the Dreyfus scandal, concerning which Zola was 
tried and convicted. A lieutenant-colonel of the army, 
Henry, one of the chief witnesses against Dreyfus, was 
arrested and sent to prison on the 29th ult., by order of the 
Secretary of War, Cavaignac, it being found that he had 
forged an important document which had been used against 
Dreyfus. On the 31st, Henry committed suicide, in his cell. 
General Boisdeffre, chief of the general staff of the army, 
resigned, considering himself to have been duped by the 
forgery. The wife of Dreyfus demands a new trial of her 
husband. Cavaignac, the War Minister, has resigned, and 
has been succeeded by General Zurlinden. Sarrien, the 
Minister of Justice, is considering the order of a new trial. 
The whole case is surrounded by mystery, and there is 
evident apprehension of the truth being made known. 


THE army of English and Egyptian troops, commanded 
by Sir Herbert H. Kitchener, which for two years has been 
advancing northward in the Nile region of Egypt and the 
Soudan, has recaptured the city of Khartoum, after a terrible 
battle with the Arabs or ‘‘ Dervishes,’’ at Omdurman. This 
battle was practically a slaughter of the Arabs, who fought 
desperately, but were mown down by the ‘‘ Maxim’’ machine 
guns. The Anglo-Egyptians are-said to have had about 400 
killed and wounded, while the Arab dead one account places 
at 8,000, and another at 15,000. The commander of the 
Arabs, the Khalifa Abdullah, escaped with a few followers, 
but a large part of his army were taken prisoners. Khartoum 
was captured by the Mahdi from General Gordon, the British 
commander, in 1885, Gordon being killed. 


THE series of official rejoicings on the coming of age, 
(18 years), on the 31st ult., of the young Queen of Holland, 
Wilhelmina, culiminated in the ceremony of her ‘‘ enthrone- 


ment,’’ at Amsterdam, on the 6th inst. Great numbers of 
people were crowded into the city. She is the representative 
of the ‘‘ House of Nassau and Orange,’’ made famous by 
William the Silent, Prince of Orange, who won the independ- 
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ence of Holland from Spain. Her father, William III., died 
in 1890, when she was ten years old, and her mother, Queen 
Emma, (the king's second wife), has acted as Regent during 
her minority. She is uniformly described as a very pleasing 
and sensible girl, and very popular. The government being 
a limited monarchy, her official control is little more than 
nominal. 

ANOTHER of the frightful ‘‘ grade crossing '’ accidents is 
reported,—-this time from Cohoes, N. Y., where, on the 5th 
instant, a trolley-car, with 35 passengers, was struck by the 

‘night boat special’’ of the Delaware and Hudson railroad, 

running at high speed, and completely demolished. A dis- 
patch on the 6th said that 15 persons were killed, and four 
more fatally injured. 

On the 6th instant, about noon, two spans of a new rail- 
road bridge, being erected across the St. Lawrence river, 
near Hogansburg, N. Y., suddenly collapsed and fell into 
the river, sixty feet below. Thirty-three workmen on the 
bridge at the time, were rescued, of whom 18 died, while 27 
were still missing. The men were mostly from Pennsylvania, 
employés of the Phoenix Bridge Co., of Phoenixville. 

CasEs of yellow fever, ‘‘ of a very mild type,’’ are reported 
at some places in Mississippi—Orwood, Taylor, and Meridian 
being among those named ; andat Franklin, La. Consider- 
able alarm has been caused, and the city of Memphis, Tenn., 
‘‘has quarantined against the rest of the world.”’ 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 
PRACTICAL temperance, it is remarked, is gaining headway. 
Many railroads and other large corporations are putting 
restrictions upon their employes in visiting saloons. Chief 
Arthur, of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, who 
was one of the first to begin temperance work along these 
lines, declares that in twenty-two years the percentage of men 
discharged for excessive use of liquor has decreased from 20 
to 1 percent. Another result is that there are now ten rail- 
road men who own homes to where there was one twenty-five 
years ago. 

—A dispatch from Thromsoe, Norway, on the 3oth ult., 
says a steam whaler, having on board Walter Wellman and 
the members of his expedition to Greenland, had .returned 
after landing an expedition at Cape Tegethoff, on the southern 
point of Hall's Island. While the Wellman party were 
returning they met the expedition to Franz Josef Land, under 
Dr. A. G. Nothorst, and were informed that all search for 
Professor Andree, the missing balloonist, had proved futile. 


‘] HAVE learned a new distinction 
between pessimist and optimist."’ 

‘* What is it?”’ 

‘‘A pessimist always calls cream ‘milk’ 
and an optimist always calls milk 
‘cream.’ ''—Chicago Record. 


A Quaint old gentleman of an active, 
stirring disposition had a man at work in 
his garden who was quite the reverse. 
‘‘Jones,"’ said he, ‘‘did you ever see a 
snail ? “Certainly,’’ said Jones. 
‘*Then,’’ said the old man, must 
have met him ; for you could never have 
overtaken him."’ 
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PROFESSOR WILSON, a leading light of 
the University of Edinburgh, recently 
wrote on the blackboard in his laboratory: 
‘* Professor Wilson informs his students 
that he has this day been appointed hon- 
orary physician to the Queen."’ In the 
course of the morning he had occasion to 
leave the room, and on returning found 
that a student had added to the announce- 
ment the words ; ‘‘God Save the Queen."’ 
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—Hall Caine, the novelist (author of stories of life in the 
Isle of Man, etc.), sailed from Liverpool for New York on the 
3d inst. In aninterview, he said he intended to speak in New 
York and Washington on the ‘Necessity of an Anglo- 
American Alliance,’ which would be the greatest possible 
factor in promoting the world’s peace.’’ It would be nothing 
short of criminal,"’ he declared, ‘‘ if the nations did not accept 
the Czar's invitation toa conference to discuss disarmament. '' 


—A congress of representatives of the British West Indies 
met at Bridgetown, Barbadoes, on the 3d instant, to take 
steps to induce the British Government to afford the West 
Indian sugar growers adequate relief against the system of 
European bounty-fed sugars in the English market. 


—It is understood that Admiral Cervera and the other 
Spanish prisoners will leave Annapolis, Maryland, on the 8th 


inst. Captain Eulate has secured the City of Rome, of the 
American Line, as a transport. 


—Ex-Secretary Thomas F. Bayard, of Delaware, is lying 
very ill at the home of his daughter, Mrs. Warren, at Ded 
ham, Mass. His condition is such that his recovery is no 
longer hoped for. 


—The will of the late William E. Gladstone has been pro- 
bated in London, It was written by himself in an ordinary 
memorandum book and contains about 2,000 words. His 
personal property is stated at £59,506. He directed that no 
laudatory inscription should be placed over him. 


—The President, on the 6th inst., informed a Nebraska 
delegation which came to extend the invitation that he and as 
many members of his Cabinet as could do so, will attend the 
Peace Jubilee at the Omaha Exposition, October 1o. 


—A Colorado Springs despatch says that the owners of the 
famous cog road running up Pike's Peak have decided to 
change the motive power from steam to electricity. It is es- 
timated that the cost will be about $50,000. 


—Out of 100 miners who reached Seattle on the 3d inst., 
from St. Michael's, only two had gold dust. They had been 
in Alaska for fourteen years and brought down about $50,000. 


—The State election of Arkansas occurred on the 5th inst., 
and was carried as usual by the Democrats. Daniel W. Jones 
was chosen Governor. 


—Ten of the leading citizens of West Grove, Chester 
county, Pa., have subscribed a fund of g100 and offered a 


reward for the detection of bribers'and bribe-takers 
elections. 


—The Supreme Court of California has decided that the 
Leland Stanford estate must pay the collateral inheritance tax. 
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M branded and sold as Pure 


White Lead contain little if any 
White Lead, but are zinc and 


barytes. Barytes is used because 


it is cheap, not because it has any 


value as paint. 
Protect 


yourself by using 
brands which are genuine and 
made by the old Dutch process. 


See list of genuine brands. 





NOTICES. 


*,.* The next Conference under the care of 
Concord Quarterly Meeting’s Committee on 
Philanthropic Labor will be held in the meet- 
ing-house at Providence, (Media, Pa.), on 
First-day, Ninth month 18, 1898, at 2. 30 p. m. 

Subject, ‘* Peace and Arbitration.” Edward 
H. Magill expects to be present, and address 
the meeting. 

CHARLES PALMER, Clerk, 
P. O. Box 218, Chester, Pa. 


*.* The Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s 
Committee to visit the smaller branches as way 
may open, will visit during Ninth month as 
follows: 

11. Haverford Meeting, 10 a, m. 

25. Valley Meeting, 10 a. m, 

TeNTH MONTH: 

g. Spruce Street, 10.30a m. 

16. Radnor, Appointed Meeting, 3 p. m. 

23. Merion, 10.30 a. m. 

ELEVENTH MONTH : 

6. Green Street, 10.30a. m. 

20. Frankford, 10.30a. m. 

AQUILA J. LINVILL, Clerk. 

*.* The Circular Meeting Committee, of 
Salem Quarterly Meeting, has appointed a 
meeting to be held at the Cape May meeting- 
house, near Ocean View Station, W. J. & 
S. R. R., on First-day, Ninth month 18, at 
Ila.m 

Also an appointed meeting in the evening, at 
Ocean City ( Stites’ Hall), at 7.30 p. m. 

Jos. B. Livgzey, Clerk of Com. 


*,* Acknowledgments.—The Friends’ Book 
Association acknowledges receipt of the follow- 
ing additional contributions to the Children’s 
Country Week Association : 

Me Mia fe ee a 0s ae Be 
Previously acknowledged, 208.81 
Amount, . . 
Joun CoMLy, Superintendent. 
Ninth month 6, 1898. 


*,* Frankford Circular Meeting, Unity and 
Waln streets, on First-day next, 3.30 p. m. 
Let there be a goodly attendance from other lo- 


calities,—a mingling together for true spizitual 
worship. 


*.* The Circular meeting at Warrington, Pa. 
(for which no date was given in last week’s 
issue of the INTELLIGENCER), occurs on First- 
day, the 25th inst. It is an-annual meeting and 
always comes on the fourth First-day of Ninth 
month. CS. G. 

*.* The Burlington First day School Union 
will be held at Mansfield, Ninth month 10, at 
10 o'clock a.m. All interested are invited to 
be present. 

Soden will meet the early morning train at 
Columbus. G, SHERMAN Ports, Clerk 

Anntg R. WALN, } oe 

*,* The Visiting Committee of Abington 
Union will attend Plymouth First-day School at 
the close of their morning meeting, Ninth 
month 11, 1898. Members of the committee 
will please attend without further notice. 

SUSAN J. SHEPPARD, Clerk. 

*,* With a view to correction of Friends’ 
Almanac, and as the data given in some of the 
extracts is not clear, it is very desirable that 
all interested Friends should at once forward 
correct data as to meetings, etc., to Friends’ 
Book Association, 1500 Race street, sathe work 
will be shortly issued. 


*,* Mid-week Meeting (Third-day), at 
17th street and Girard Avenue resumes next 
week, 10.30 a. m. 
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*,* The Salem First-day School Union will 
be held at Mullica Hill, N. J., in Friends’ 
meeting-house, Ninth month 10, 1898, at 10 
o’clock a.m. The subject for consideration is : 
‘*What is the object of the First-day school, 
and how can we increase the interest in the 
work? A cordial invitation is extended to all 
interested. 

OHN G. BORTON, 
enn PowELL, \ cle orks. 

*,* The Visiting Committee of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting has arranged for the following | 
meetings during Ninth month : 

11. Gunpowder. 

18. Aisquith Street and West Nottingham. | 

25. Washington and Pipe Creek, 

JoHN J. CORNELL, Chairman. | 

*,* A Circular Meeting under the care of a 
Committee of Western Quarterly Meeting, will 
be held at Homeville, Pa., on First day, the 
11th of Ninth month, to convene at 3 o’clock. | 

SAMUEL H. BROOMELL, Clerk. | 

*,* New York Yearly Meeting’s Visiting | 
Committee expects some of its members to visit | 
the following meetings in Ninth month : 

11. Asbury Park. 

18. Plainfield and Brooklyn. 

25. Manhassett. 

JoserpH T. McDowk Ll, Clerk. 








H.C.BODEN &CO. 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIANS 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Kathlu Cottage, 


ELeveNntTH AND CENTRAL AVENUES, 
OCEAN CITY, N. J. 


New house, fine ocean view, large piazzas, and pleas- 


ant rooms. 
K. E. Lewis and L. C. Conard. 


The Aquarille 


OcEAN END OF TENNESSEE AVE., 
ATLANTIC City, N. J. 


Tt is well 


The house has been Sey renovated. ae 
YEA 


heated and home-like. OPEN ALL THE Y 


M. E. & Hi. M. Humpton. 3 


The Pennhurst, 


Michigan Avenue, Atlantic City, N. J. 
The house has every convenience, including 


steam heat and an electric elevator running to | 


level of pavement. Open all the year. Send 
for illustrated booklet. 


JAMES HOOD. 


The Driftwood, 
OCEAN CITY, N 
Now open for the reception of guests. 


Sixtu STReer. 


SARAH J. PAXSON & SISTERS. 


CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, 


Residence, 1714 Woodstock =} ices 


Durable Work 
Reliable Workmen 


House and Sign Painting. 
112 N. TENTH ST, 


HENRY ©. ELLIS, 


Residence, 404 N. 32d St. 


LIFE INSURANCE as a protection for families or 
old age. For rates, estimates, and results, address Wa. 
C, ALLen, gor Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Wes rey AVENUE AND | 


: 
} 
i 
: 


No one who knows Mac- 
beth lamp-chimneys will have 
any other — except some deal- 
ers who want their chimneys to 


break. 


Write Macbeth ping Pa 


Wm. Heacock’s jin 


UNDERTAKER 
and EMBALMER 


ESTABLISHED 1860. 
TELEPHONE 5807. 


Jo. 1313 Vine Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Ellwood Heacock. 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 
Undertaker 
and Embalmer, 
1728 GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 
Telephone 66-909-A. 


John C. Hancock & Co., 


N. W. Cor. 9th and Master Sts. 
(P. & R. R. R.) 


DEALERS IN BEST GRADES OF 


LEHIGH AND G O A . FREE BURNING 


ees Connection. 


~ AQUILA J. LINVILL, | 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal, 
_ an North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 


otton-filled 
Comfortables 


All with filling of pure carded § 
y Cotton, and the numbers here 
y quoted at prices below those 
¥ generally prevailing. 
% Comfortables, Silkoline - covered, at 4 
95 cents, $1.00, and $1.50. 


* Comfortables, 
ruffled, 


Silkoline-covered and § 
$1.25, $1.50, and $1.75. 
Y Heavy-weight Comfortables in cover- 


ings of neat designs, $1.15, 


$1.50, 
and $1.75. 


Handsome Satine-covered Comforta- 
bles, $2.00, $2.50, 


and §$ 3.00. 
Comfortables for babies’ cribs, 50 cts. 
>¢€ 
Mail Orders receive prompt and accurate 


attention. 
Address Orders ‘‘ Department C.” 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


PHILADELPHIA. 
SECECECEE EERE EEE 








Absolutely Pure 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 


J.T. JACKSON & CO., 
Real Estate Brokers, 


No. 711 WALNUT ST., PHILA. 
£ 
Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


EASTERN NEBRASKA INVESTMENTS, 


Long or Short Time. 
Netting 6 per ct. Interest. With Perfect Security. 


Collection of interest and principal attended to without 
cost to investor. Correspondence invited. 
BANK OF MUNROE, Munroe, Platte Co., Neb. 
Josern Wesster, Wa. Wessrer, 
President. Cashier. 








PETER WRIGHT «SONS 
305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILAD‘A. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 

FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 


The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Securities 
a Specialty. 


Loans negotiated on Real Estate. Interest allowed on 


deposits. 


Merchants’ Trust Company, 
611-613 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL (subscribed), ........ $500,000.00 
LOPE ole tee eho es 2 860k 250,000.00 
‘ ale ae Aan a ee 50,000.00 
F UNDIVIDED PROFITS,........ 30,094.49 


Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles to Real Estate 
insured, and conveyancing done. Loans made on Mort- 
gage and Approved Collateral. Surety entered for Ad- 
ministrators and others. The Company also acts as 
Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, etc. Safe Deposit 
Boxes to rent from $2 and upwards, per annum. 


c JOSEPH R. RHOADS, President. 
JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President. 
ROBERT MORRIS EARLY, Sec. and Treas. 
WM. B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS 


Epwarp S. Sayrgs, 

1. Botton Winrenny, 
Ex..woop Becxer, 
Epwin S. Dixon, 
Warren G. Grirritrs, 
“nomas R. Grit, Samvuet Bancrort, Jr., 
Cuas. S. Hincuman, Epvwarp G. McCouuim, 

Atrrev I, Puiurps. 


Nicnworas Brice, 
Spencer M. Janney, 
S. Davis Paces, 
osern R. Ruoaps, 
oun F. Lewis, 


Best Shoe 


YOU CAN GET. 
We have the Best $3, $4, and $5 
Spring and Summer Shoes. 


Samuel Dutcher, 45 N. 13th St. 


The Right Shoe for 
You is the 














FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 


| 


| 


| Royal Reading Route to 





THE GUARDIAN TRUST AND DEPOSIT Co. 
No. 7 North Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 


This Company does a General Trust and Banking Business. Interest allowed on Deposits. 
tor, Administrator, Trustee (executing Trusts of every kind), Receiver, Guardian, etc. 
or Dividends Collect 
President, 
Joun L. Braxz. 


Acts as Frecy. 


Interests 
, Real Estate managed for residents or non-residents, etc., etc. 


Vice-Presidents, Secretary and Treasurer. 
Danret Mitier and Jonatuan K. Taytor. Wiriiam M. Byrn. 


lie . _{ Wm. H. Bosley, Chairman, Henry C. Matthews, Daniel Miller, George K. McG: 
Executive Commttios : { Praneis A. White, Matthew C. Fenton, Basil B. Gordon. na 


The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 
409 Chestnut St. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 

ll Trust Funds and Investmen k and from th ts of the Company. 
president, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY Vice Proddent, T. WISTAR BROWN ; Vice-President and Actuary, 
ASA 8. WING ; Manager of insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOKE; Trust Officer, 

J. ROBERTS FOULKE:; Assistant Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; 
‘Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE FORMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at 
actual Ner Cost. It is PURELY MUTUAL; has ASSETS OF THIRTY MILLIONS, and a SuR- 
PLUS of over 3% MILLIONS. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. 


Vice-President, 


GEORGE K. JOHNSON. 
‘CAPITAL, $1,000,000 


He GIRARD cneen “overs 
moro TRUST CO. 


ANNUITY, AND 
SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES FOR RENT, 
CARES FOR REAL ESTATE. 


President, 


Secreta 
HARRY F. WEST, 


and Treasurer, 
HENR 


C. BROWN. 








EXECUTES TRUSTS, 
ALLOWS INTEREST ON DEPOSITS. 





OFFICERS: ? 


HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 
N. B. CRENSHAW, Real Estate Officer. 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. 
WM. NEWBOLD ELY, Treas. and Sec’y. 
EDW. SYDENHAM PAGE, Ass’t Sec’y. A. A. JACKSON, Ass’t to Pres. and Vice-Pres, 
CHARLES JAMES RHOADS, Ass’t Treas. WM. E. AUMONT, Manager Trust Dept. 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor. 
MANAGERS: 

ErrincHam B. Morris, Wiciram H, Jenks, 

— A. Brown, Jr., Georce Tucker Bisexam, 
enjAMin W. RiIcHaAkps, Wiriiam H. Gaw, 
Joun B. Garrett, Francis I. Gowen, 
Pemberton S. Hutcuinson, 


Gro. H. McFappen, 
Henry TaTNatt, 
Isaac H. CLoruier, 
Joun C. Sms, 
Jostan M. Bacon. 


BROAD AND CHESTNUT STREETS 


PHILADELPHIA & READING RAILWAY. 


ANTHRACITE COAL. 
NO CINDERS. DOUBLE TRACKED, 
HEAVY STEEL RAILS. STONE 
BALLASTED. 


WALL PAPER of 


Attractive Styles 
Popular Prices 


Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


_Carpetings, Linoleum, 
Royal Blue Line to New York. | Window Shades, etc 
; , 


SWIFTEST AND SAFEST TRAINS 
IN THE WORLD. | 


NO SMOKE, 


Benjamin Green, 
33 N. Second St., Philad’a. 


S. F. Balderston’s Son 
WALL PAPERS 
New Styles for Spring. 


Scenic Reading Route to 


READING, HARRISBURG, GETTYS- 
BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, SHAMO- 
KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, AND POINTS 


All Grades. 
IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA. Estimates Given. 


Window Shades Made to Order. 
902 Spring Garden St. Philadelphia, Penna. 


EANLINESS | ~~ MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
FETY AND | CONSHOHOCKEN _ Special attention given to serv- 
DAIRIES. ing families. Office 603 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


